



p CASING >R(WINC COMPANY. CKVilAND. Ollt? 


...and you'll drink 



riRST, think of the lightest, driest beer you ever tasted. 

MEXT, think of the extra flavor and “heart” that only fine ale can give. 
MOW, think of them both together. That’s KKD CAP— the 
light-hearled ale! Next time you’re thirsty, think— 
and drink HED CAP, Carling’s Red Cap Ale. 




I am thinking.. . so now I’m drinking Red Cap.. . 



Carling’s red CAP.Ale 



THE BEST BREWS IN THE WORLD COME FROM CARLING S 



Your voice of wisdom says smoke kent 
Your voice of pleasure says enjoy kent 





King Size or Regular 

. . . both same price 


Before you finish smoking your (irsl car- 
ton of KENTS, you will know these two 
things . . . 

1. You will gain the real assurance you can 
only get with Kent’s Miaonite Filter, 
pTored effective in test after test. The best 
filter you can buy! 

2. You will discover Kent’s just-right fla- 
vor that stays fresh-tasting, cigarette after 
cigarette. There is a difference in Kent! 
. . . buy a carton and see. 



and only Kent has the 


micronite filter 

the filler that takes out 
even microscopic particles 



' KCNi" i>No "MictoNiTc" >*E oeeisTEceo ra»o(H>»Kt or lokhiaro coNr*NY 
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so SMART. .. so COMFORTABLE— | j 

IT’S TM6 "COAT YOU'LL LIVE IN" ! 

; i 

The iill'iH'aHon usc'fulnesa of Alligator ' 

(iold I^Ih‘ 1 is what makes it such a i ! 

I 

favorite with men everywhere. They I i 

enjoy the comfort fashioned into its I [ 

luxurious lOO' ,' virgin wool worsted * ' 

fabric. They like its full cut flair and 

casual look. And the way it repels ' | 

rain, adds up to value sense. No 

wonder it’s the "coat they live in” j 

rain, sun, cold. Now is the time to 

start enjoying (iold Label gabardine. 


Lightw«i 9 ht luxury for rain, 
wind, chill if yours in this n«w GALE- 
CtOTH of Docron* and fine combed 
Egyptian cotton Resists wrinkles, 
holds shape, woshable. $24.73 


Smart style and light weight fea* 
tore this super water repellent 
TRAVEtWEIGHT rolncool you'll 
wear in any weather. Trench 
$30.75. Single breasted $19.73 


Dacron Gobordine smortly 
styled of 50% Docron*, 50% finest 
oil wool worsted. Super wo*er repel- 
lent for year ‘round weor, wrinkle 
resislonl, long wearing. $40.75 


Name It... 

Alligator has Itl 

For any west her I here's an 
Alligator you wear rou' and 
alt year 'roiind. (Mtnose 
yours from clasaic gabar- 
dines or other fabrics in 
smart patterns and colors. 
All water repellent or 
waterproof, All good look- 
ing, practical . . . great 
values. ..$6.50 to $49.75 


Befter store* everywfieru 

^VUgator 


America's most wanted 
gabardine 


the best nwn« fn roinwuar 
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IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 


PREVIEW: THE NATIONAL LEAGUE 

On the eve of Ihe ba.sebalt season Red Smith surveys (he 
circuit, from the World Champion New York Giants to 
Ihe slill-away but someday-maybe Pittsburgh Pirates. Plus 
reports by Robert Creamer on the individual teams and 
players and two pages of bubble gum portraits In Coloh. 


PROFESSIONAL WRESTLING IN COLOR 

For nearly a year people have been asking Si's editors: 
"What are you going to do about wrestling?” Here is Ihe 
answer— eight pages of heroes and villains photographed 
In Color and in action by Mark Kauffman, plus an inform- 
ative report on this bloodcurdling but highly moral (kama. 


ALSO: AN ODE TO FLIGHT BY BILL MAULDIN AND AN ODE TO SPRING BY EDMUND WARE SMITH 
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SCOREBOARD 


A ROUNDUP OF 


RECORD BREAKERS 


# l.oiinifSpurritT. linlf-ktiuw n f<jrttifrl:niv«‘r<iiy Calif uriiia 
irai-k capiaiii now ninnirm for San K mncWi'o Olyinpic Cluh, 
sp«‘(l half-mile in 1 :4T-.‘)at Berkeley, Calif., shat tpml w<trlil mark 
of l:4S.i! held joiniiy hy .Mai WhilfioM and (lunnar Nielsen. 

• Ohio Smie'.K Voslii <)>ukuwa. \l and Kd Kawarhiku 

I hraslietl io‘i:42.Jelorkinv'in:{i)()*yur<l ine«iley relay, established 


new r.S., iniereollesiatp. meet swimniini; standards in NC.AvX 
i-hanipiims)iips .at Oxford. O. • Jurk NYarrtrop. Miehijtan*- fusi- 
inoviin; chanipion who sei worhl record of for J2()-yard 

free^tyli- .Mar- 4 at Columhus, O.. covered same ilisl:irn'e in 
'J:ti4.‘J: Wigjiins. Hushy Buckeye sophomore, blasted to 1 
win in I-')()-y:ird individual metlley, both betierinu meet reconis. 


BOXING 

illif Pasirano. up-and-coniini;.vounn 1 19) 
Ni'W Orleans middleweii'hi, wailed for du- 
rable Al An<lri-ws t)f SujHTior, Wis, to come 
to him. then ouihoxpil, outininehed and 
outmaneiivereri lunuiiii: veteran to win 10- 
rountler at Chicago. 

Bob Baker, third-ranked heavyweiiilit, 
eautiously pursued .lulio .Mederos of Cuba 
for 10 rountls, contented himself with 
unanimous ileeision in New York's Muiii- 
.son Square Garden. 

Maryland announced it would abandon 
boxinj; after NC.\.\ i<iiirtianien! March •)! 
at Pocatello, Ida., joineil Army and Penn 
Slate amonK -schools tiroppin« the sport. 

BASNeTBAI.1. 

Syracuse Saiionstls an<l Ft. Wayne Pistons 
moved itiio final of National Basketball 
Association championship play-olTs. in 
semifinaB. Sy racuse. Kastern Division lead- 
er, whipped Boston Celtics lit) 116 
110 in first two itames, lost 100 97 in over- 
time, came back to eliminati- iliinl-place 
dub IKJ 94 on tine shooiinir of Dolph 
.Schayes. Ft. Wayne, top team in Western 
Division, had muKh lime with second-place 
Minneapolis Lakers, winning 9ti 79, 9^ 97 
in extra period, then losinR 99 97 in over- 
time ladore lakioK clinrher 19.') 96. 

Jersey City CVD capers set tournament 
scoring' record with .s4 JT rirubbinj' of Day- 
tona ileadt. Flu., went nn to crush New 
Orleans 76 49 in final, wtiti M'cond straight 
National Biildy Tournament crown at 
Huntinttion, W, \’a. 

HOCKEY 

Montreal I'unadiens, minus su<pen<led 
Maurice <K(ickeii Uichurd. ullernaled 
Goalies Jacques Plante and Charlie IlndKe 
in nets. Ix-at B<ist<»n Hruiif- 'Z ti. :{ 1 at 
Montreal, tiropj>ed ihir<l itame 4 '1 at Bos- 
ton in Stanley Cup semifinals. 

Delroil Bed Wings, who took National 
Hockey |.e;ii.'iie title with whirlwimi linish, 
swept first three game' with third-place 
Tttrt.nlo .Maple i.eaN 7-4. J-1. tl-l, needed 
one more win to reach final. 

TRACK AND FIELD 

Harrison Hillard, veteran Cleveland speed- 
ster. skimmed over iimlM*rs in ii:(l7.l in 60- 
yartl high huniles, iie<l own world indoor 
mark in Chicago lUulii .V* s K«'lays. Mai 
Whitficbl. in first race -ince l‘an-Aini>rican 
riefeat, took 600-yard tiash in slow 1:11; 
Horace .Ishenfeller siurmed from liehimi, 
la-at Fretl Wilt in 9:01.2 two-mile; Hon 
1,87. soared 1-7 fisu for first time this yi'ar. 
tied Boh Richards in jxde vault; Vic Frills 
of Philatielphia's Shanahan t’.C. cleared 


6 feet 7 1 inclie.s, etlged Noire Dame's Ber- 
nurti Allard by half-inch in higli jump. 

Arnold Sowell. Pitt’s Pan-.\merican 
champion, itreev.ed home in 1 .otHi-yanl run 
in 2:i;5 in Cleveland’s K of C game'-. Other 
noteworthy winners; Joe (iaffney of Slianu- 
han C.C. copped 600-y:ir(| run in 1:12.9: 
Richards won poh- vault at l-'i feet; Frills 
went 6 feel k inches to win high jump: 
Syraruse’8 crack iwo-mile nday leain won 
in 7:67. d for new meet record. 

FDDTBALL 

NCA.V announced long-awaiieil football 
TV plan, confirmed Pi's report of Feb. 2S 
that eight "Games-nf-the-W«s-k” <iii na- 
tional hookup and live >sUs of regional tele- 
casts would be beamed to fireside fans next 
fall. 

SKIING 

Furupean stars dominated Harriman Cup 
comitetition at Sun Valley. Ida. Marlin 
Strolz. Austrian ski-boot maker, /.ipisoi 
down fast Iwo-mile Baldy .Mountain coursi' 
in 2:66.2, won downhill race for men. .Mad- 
eline Berlhod, Swiss farm girl, was timed in 
2:12.2, took women's event, plai’cd soennd 
to .Austria’.s Theu iiorhieilner in slalom, 
captured combined title. Marlin Julen of 
Switzerland, injured in <iowiihill, defied 
doctor's orders, won men’s .slalom in total 
time of 1 :.1X.S, Combin<‘<| men’s crown went 
to -Anderl Molterer of .\usiria. who was 
.second in slaliitn, third in downliill. 

BADMINTDN 

Margurcl Varner of Kl Paso. Tex. took 
measure of Judy Devlin of Baltimore 9-12. 
11--'). ll-l. won All-Kngland women’s sin- 
gles in l.otulon. Men’s title went to Wong 
Peng Soon, who beat favored Kildie 
Choongl.) 7,14 17, l.j HI in .\ll-.Malayan 
final, 

SWIMMING 

Ohio .Stale's Ford Konno powen-tl it) wins 
in 440-yur<l an«l 1 ..')00-ineter freestyle while 
Hawaiian backstroker Yoshi Oyukawa 
tt)pi)e<l field in H»0- and 2tni-yard events to 
lead Buckeyes to ninth title in NC.A.A meet 
at Oxford. (). Other Ohio Sitiie imlividua) 
winners: Al Wigginti in Kiii-yard individ- 
ual me<lley: Fletcher Gliders in low board 
diving. 

CDLF 

Kric Monti, .6G-year-old Los Angeles pro 
who .spj-nils most t)f his time teaching movie 
stars at Hillcrest Couniry Club, witlistood 
6(P-milc wind, strong cluilhmg*-' by bi-t tor- 
known golfers, finished with lasi-rouin! 6^ 
for 270 total, edgeii San Francisco’' Bolt 
Rosburg by two strokes, Sam Snead aiu) 
SheMcy Mayfield ‘Who -ei coiir'*- record 


with 64 in second round) liy three in Miami 
Beach Open. 

.Mike Souchak. hard-hitting Durham. 
N.C. par-buster, fireii i;59 for IS boles, beat 
out Australia’s i’eier Thomson by single 
stroke for i)ro honors, chalketl up idimli- 
cal besi-ball scure-s of 12.'i in pairings with 
amateurs Ray W. Hefreman of Woro-sler, 
Mass, and Alfred <1. Kay of Chester. N.J.. 
scoretl thrts'-way victory in Seminole I'ro- 
.•\mateurai I’alm Beach, Flu. 

WRESTLING 

Oklahoma .A&M’s Myron Roderick ami 
Fred Havi.s won 160-pound and 167-pound 
titles resjM-c-iively as Aggies piled up 40 
points, relaineil NC.AA championshij) at 
Ithaca, N.Y, Lehigh’.s Kd Fii'hellierger 
scored four pins in five matches, copi>ed 
147-pouml honors, was vote*! outstanding 
wrestler award. 

HANDBALL 

Jimmy Jacobs. 24-year-old Los .Angeles 
business-machine salesman, won tight first 
game 21-2(1, called on tievxsiating kill shot 
to take second 21-7. upset weary defending 
champion Vic Hershkowit?. and caiiiured 
national four-wall handball championship 
at Los .Angele.s. 

FENCING 

Columbia outclassed large fiehl, scored 62 
points, edged Cornell by live. Navy by 
seven, took team championship in NC.A.A 
tournament at Fast Lansing. Mich, Lions’ 
agili' Harry Pariscr beat Walter FarluT of 
iVnn in fence-tifT, w<in individual salter 
title: Herman Velasco of Illinois was lop.s 
in foil; Hiinald I'aclrawski of Notre Dame 
led In epee. 

GYMNASTICS 

lllinoi.s' graceful gymnasts failed to win 
single first place but scored H2'.. points, 
dethroned Penn State in NC.A.A meet at 
Los .Angeles, Karl Schwenzfeicr of Penn 
Slate won all-round title. 


MILEPDSTS 

IIDMUCKU Curl 'Bobo (tison. har<l-work- 
ing middleweight boxing titli.sl; named 
San Fraticisco's outsiaiuling .sporisinan of 
19.’)4 by local Junior Clianibcr of Com- 
nierct*. 

UoSiiKKl) ( hurles iChick IHans. long- 
time golfing star, national often anti ama- 
teur chain fiion in 1916: given Smiior Golfer 
of 1 lie Yi'ar a\\ar<l for "sportsman-sliij), gen- 
erous fri<-mls)ii|). integrity and ailvaneitig 
interest of golf.” by .American Smiior Golf- 
<’rs .Association, at Si. .Augustine. Fla- 


SHORTS U.IUSTRATEO 


THE WEEK’S NEWS 


RESUUTS OF GRAPEFRUIT-CIRCUtT GAMES 


AMCKICAN lEAGUC 

1. B«*t. Pitl. SI.U 

W-10: L-5 5-4 4-5 

Pet ; -667 

2 . N.y. Bklyn. Wash 

W-9: L-6 19-S.5-I 10-4 

Pet .600 

3. Wash. Bklyn. 

W-7,L-5 ^3 «-iu o-a 

Pel .563 

4. CI4V4. N.V.(N) Chi.(N} S Pran 

W-7, L-10 3.2,4.9 “■** 


NATION Al KAOUE 

St.L Milw. CInn. 

5 3-3.7-6 3-1 15-1 


I. Phila. 

W-10: L-5 3 
Pel.: .667 


St.L 


Y.(A) Del 


Pel 412 


Ball. 


. Chi Milw. 

W-6. L-9 2-5 
Pet.: 400 


2-3.2-6 


2-1.14.0 

S-2 

Chi.(A) VI 


Cinn. Best Chi.(A) HCily Ball. 


Pet.: .571 

5. Chi. C 

W-8: 1-7 3 
Pel: 533 

6. Sl.L. i 

W-8: L-8 2 
Pel. .500 

7. Bklyn. 

W-& L-9 c 
Pet 400 


SIL Del Bklyn. Phila. 


OTHER RESULTS FOR THE RECORD 


AUTO RACING 

JIM PASCHAL. High PomI, N.C.. NASCAR 100-m Grand 
Nall. Cireuil raee. in 1 :12 54 (itaek raeard). in Oldsmobilt. 
WiHshmo. n t 

ERNLS1 DERR. Des Moines. lOO-m. stock car race, in 
1954 Oldsmobila. Allanta. Ga 

CAL NIOAY. Pacoima. Calil. AAA 100-lap midget cham- 
pionship race, in 26:47 20. Gardena. Calii 

BASKETBALL 

PHILLIPS OILERS. Bartlesville. OklA. over Luekelt-NU, 
Boulder. Col.. 66-64, Nall. AAU title. Denver 

BOWLING 

(All-Army world-wide championships. FI Monmouth. 
N.J.) 

SIXTH ARMY, learn championship, with 2.642 pins 
DICK HOOVER. Sixth Army, individual title, with 1.801 
pins in 9 games 

BOXING 

BOB SATTERFIELD, 10-round decision over Marly Mar- 
shall, heavyweights. Miami Beach 
JOE ROWAN, 10-round decision over Wayne Bethea, 
heavyweights. Brooklyn. N.Y 

HEINE NEUHAUS. lO-round decision over Hein Ten Holt, 
heavyweights. Dortmund, Germany 
MAURICE HARPER. lO-round deosion over Livio HInelll, 
middleweights. San Francisco 

GENE FULLMER. lO-round decision over Govan Small, 
imddleweighls. Sail Lake City. 

GEORGE JOHNSON, 10-round decision over Garth Paniet. 
nuddieweighls, Philadelphia. 

TIGER AL WILLIAMS. tO-round decision over Milo Sav- 
age. middleweights, Seilile 

JACKIE LABUA, lO.round decision ovei Ralaei Meren- 
lino, middleweights. New York. 

WILLIE PEP. lO-round decision over Charlie THone. 
lealherweighls, Holyoke. Mass. 

COURT TENNIS 

WILLIAM L VAN ALEN and F HASTINGS GRIFFIN, 
Philadelphia, over William E Ungelbach and Northrup 
Knox, 6-1. 6-5, 6-4. U.S amalauc doubles tille. Boston 

DOG SHOWS 

BOUGHTEN DAMSEL OF LITTLE ANOELY'S (greyhound), 
besl-in-show. Kennel Club of Northern N.J., leaneck, NJ. 

FIELD TRIALS 

AGRIPPA BEN (pointer), open all-age slake. North Jersey 
Field Trial Club, Clinton. N.J. 

HAL'S SPI-WISE ZEKE (Labrador male) open all-age 
stake. Rogue Valley Retriever Club trials. Medlord. Ora 


COIF 

EDWARD RANDALL. Rochaster. N Y.. over Judd BiumMy, 
I up. American Srs. Goll Assn championship. St Au- 
lUshM. Eta. 

HOCKEY 

ST DOMINIC'S, Lewistpn. Me., over Berlin. N.H.. 3i2. 
Natl Jr. Amateur Hockey Assn title. Lewiston. Me. 

HORSE RACING 

QUEEN HOPEFUL: 818.150 Suwannee River Hendicep. 
Ui4 m.. by a head, in 1:43 3/5. Gullsireim Pk.. HalUn- 
dale. Fla. Johnny Adams up 

HELIOSCOPE: 815.000 Southern Marylend Handicap, 7 1., 
by 3 lengths, in 1 ;22 3/5(track record). Bowie. Md. Sammy 
Boulmetis up. 

INDOOR POLO 

NYAC. over New Jersey. 12-10. Eastern I2-|oal louma- 
meni game. New York. 

MOTORCVaiNG 

JOE LEONARD. San Jose, Calil., 16-lep raee loi eipdits. 
Vallejo Celif. 

SKIING 

BROOKS DODGE, Pinkhem Notch, N.H.. Eestern downhill 
men's title, in 1:55.8 (new record), Pinkhem Notch. 
LEONA RENY. Eeslern Slopes. S.C., Eestern downhill 
women's title. In 2:13 (new record). Pinkhem Notch. 

SOCCER 

PHILADELPHIA UHRIKS, over N.Y Americens. 2-1. to 
clinch Americen Soccer Leegue ehempionship, New York. 

SWIMMING 

BRENDA BORfON. Indienepolis, Natl AAU ir. women's 
250-yd bteasisiroka title, in 3 49.7 Chicego 

TENNIS 

(Good Neighbor lournamenl. Miami Beech) 

TONY TRABERT Cincinneti. over Vic Seixas, 6-4, B-G, 
6-1. men’s singles 

DORIS HART. Coral Gables. Fla., over Mrs. Dorothy Head 
Knode, 6-4. 6-1. women's singles. 

T RAB ER1 and SEIXAS. over Art Larsen and Ult Schmidt. 
6-1 6-3, men's doubles 

SEIXAS and MISS KART, ovei Mrs Barbara Davidson 
end Enrique Moree. 6-1. 13-11, mixed doubles. 

(Nell women’s indoor championships. Chestnut Hill, 
Mass.) 

KAY KUBBELL. Conway N.H.. over Mildred Thornton. 
8-6. 9-7. singles title 

MISS HUBBELL end RUTH JEFFREY, over Mrs. Millicent 
Lang and Mrs Louise Genzenmuller. 6-2, 4-6. 6-4. dou- 
bles title 


PAN-AMERICAN 

WINNERS 

BOXING 

Flyweight— H. Correa. Mexico 
Bantamweight— S. J. Enrique, venejueli. 
Featherweight— 0. C. Inflran Argentina. 
Lightweight- A. P. Silva, Aigenlina 
Lighl-wellerweighl— C R Ferninder, ArgenUnt. 
Welterweighl- J. Doiando. U.S 
Lighl-middleweighi— P Wright. U.S. 

Middleweight— 0. Pills, U S 
Light-heavyweighi— L. Ignacio. Biuil. 
KeivyweighI— P. M Ochoa, Argentina. 

CYCLING 

175-hilo.— R. Hoyos, Colombia lime. 4;33.2. 
4,000-m.. 4-man pursuit— Aigenlma Time: 4:43Z* 
Kilo, scralch race— J Baiis Aiyenlma. 

EQUESTRIAN 
Dressage- Capi H. Clavei. Chile 
Cavalry & Kunlet— W Slaley Jr . U.S. 
Staaplechasa— LI. C. de la Serna, Argentina. 

Priieol Nations— Mexico 

FENCING 

Saber individual— A. H. Oliva, Meiiec (8-2). 

Epee individual— R Martinet Atgeniini (6-OX 
Epee teem— Argentina 

GYMNASTICS 

All-round — J. Becknei. U.S., 113.40 points 
Free-hand exercises— J Becknei. U S., 18.8 points. 
Parallel bars- J. Getknet, U S . 19.3 points 
Rings— R Beckner. U.S. 19.05 comls 
Horizontal bar— A Grossleld U S.. 19.6 points. 

Side Horse— J. Becknei, U.S.. 19 45 ooinls 
Indian club— F J Alvarez Jr Mexico, 9.7 polnU. 
Rope climb— D. Perry, U-S Time 0:02 9. 
Tumbling— W Roy. U.S . 9.6 points 
Trampoline— D. Harper. U.S.. 9 9 points 
Long horse— J Kotys, U.S.. 19 4$ points. 

SHOOTING 
Skeel— K Pendergres, U.S. 

.22>cel. rifle— A. leckson, U.S 
.22>eal. rifle, 3 pos.— P Armclla. Argentine 
Rapid nre at silhouettes- C Veliente. Argentina. 
25>ni. pistol— Sgt H Bennei. U.S 
50-m. pIstoU-Sgt. H. Benner. U S 
300-m.. 3 pos.— P. Atmelle. Argentina. Team— U.S. 
Mil.nne,300-m — R. Hegen. Argentine . Teem— Chile. 
SWIMMING 

MEN'S EVENTS 

100-m freestyle — C Schoies U.S lime 57.7.* 
400-m rreeslyle— I McLene. U.S time: 4:51.3.* 
1.500-m. Ireestyle— J. McLene. U S Time 20D4. 
lOO-m bKkstroke— F McKinney Ir US Time: 
li)7,l * 

200-m butterfly— L Rios. Mexico lime: 7:39.8. 
2O0-m. breestslroke— H Dominguez. Argentins 
Time:2:46.9 

80a-m relay— U.S. Time: 9.00* 

400-m medley relay— U.S Time 4 -29.1.* 

3-m. dive— J Cepille, Mexico 
10-m. platform dive— J. Cepilla. Mexico 
WOMEN'S EVENTS 

lOO-m. Ireestyle— H. Stewin, Canada Time. 1 D7.7. 
200-m. freestyle— W L Werner. U.S. Time 2:32S. 
400-m. freestyle— 6. Whiiiall. Canada. Time: 5:32.4. 
100-m. butterfly-6. Whltlell. Canada lime 1:16.2* 
2(N-m. hreaststroke— M L Elsenius. U S Time; 
3d}8.4 

100-m. bKkstroke— L. Fisher. Canada. Time: 1:16.7.* 
40a-m relay— US Tim* 4 -31 8* 

400-m medley relay— U.S Time 5:11.$.* 

3-m dive— P McCormick, U.S 
10-m platform dive— P McCormick, U.S 
WOMEN'S SYNCHRONIZED EVENTS 
Individual— B Gundling, U.S.. 94 57 points. 

Pens— E. Richard and C. Todorofl.U.S., 91.85 points. 
Teem-U.S (Athens Club or Oakland). 93.93 points. 
TENNIS 

Women's singles— R. M Reyes Mexico 

TEAM CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Baseball— Dominican Republic (won 6. losi 2) 
Basketball (men's)— U.S (won 4, losi 1). 

Basketball (woman's^— U S (won 8. lost 0) 
Soccer— Argentina (won 5. lost 0, liad I) 

Volleyball (men's)— U.S (won 6. Wst 0). 

Volleyball (women's)— Mexico (won 6. lost OX 
Water Polo— Argentina. 

‘New record 
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The Question: 

How do you feel about the 
controversy between skin-divers 
and conventional fishermen? 
(Asked in the Dominican 
Republic) 


iAMES H. BOYCE. Baton Rouia, La. 



"I admire skin-divers 
who brave the dangers 
of the ocean. But on 
the MissLssippi, where 
the jewfish is tough to 
catch, the boys really 
have it organized. One stays in the boat 
and the other, with a lung, goes down on 
a line. When the jewfish -swims near him, 
he places the hook in his mouth.” 


GWENDOLYN CAFRITZ. Waihinston. D.C. 

Famous hostatt 


“No one can find fault 
with the conventional 
type of fishing. Skin- 
diving. too, the way it 
Ls done in Capri, at 
night, preferably when 
a full moon transforms the incomparable 
Bay of Naple-s into a sea of sapphire, is 
a superlative sport. I’ve done it. The fish 
have a chance.” 



GENERALISSIMO RAFAEL L. TRUJILLO 



“Skin-diving is a new 
adventure. It takes 
you into a wonderful 
new world. Practiced 
as a sport, with the 
emphasis on explora- 
tion and photography with the electronic 
speedlile, the day may come when we will 
have a-s many skin-divers hunting the beau- 
ties of the deep as we have bird watchers.” 



“There should be no 
conflict because there 
are enough fish for 
everyone. Legitimate 
fishing is for older 
sport.smen. Skin-div- 
ing is for the young. In ocean waters that 
surround our i.sland, spear fishermen can't 
po.s.sibly damage our fishing grounds. We 
welcome both types of sportsmen.” 


TED BAKER. Miami 



"Real fi.shermen are 
true sports. But spear- 
fishing is wonderful, 
too. However, it’s eas- 
ier for skin-divers to 
spear fish becau.se fi-sh 
are curious. But let’s enjoy the sport, not 
kill it. Otherwi.se the law may curb the wan- 
ton killers. The average hunter wouldn’t 
kill 50 quail. He'd shoot what he can use.” 


JEAN F. DRACH, Paris, Franca 



“Tve done both. The 
real skin-diver is a 
sportsman. He kills 
only when it is diffi- 
cult. His main concern 
is exploration. Some of 
the wonders of the deep are so beautiful 
that you don't want to come up. You feel so 
much at ease. The lighting, the water, the 
foliage and formations are indescribable." 


MARCO A. GOMEZ, Ciudad Truiille 


"I enjoy both sports, 
but skin-diving is 
more thrilling. Each 
dive is an adventure. 
In the tropics, where 
there are so many 
sharks, it takes a lot of courage. When 
sharks smell blood, they come from every- 
where. However, skin-diving in still, pro- 
tected waters just to kill fish is not a sport.” 



THE HON. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. New York 
U.S. Ambattador to 
Dominican Republic 


“Exploring the beau- 
ties of the deep is a 
wholesome sport. But 
I spear-fishing, although 
it is .spectacular, does 
' violence to the pre- 
cepts of Izaak Walton, who. in his cla.ssic on 
fishing. The Compfeaf Angler, said: 'God 
never did make a more calm, quiet, inno- 
cent recreation than angling.’ ” 



SF»ORTS ILLUSTRATED 




JOHN R. STUBBLEFIELD. Miami 

Former hole! manager 


"Skin-divinffis a great 
import. It’s caught on 
tremendously. Witness 
the great amount of 
equipment being sold. 
I see no harm in spear 
fishing by skin-divers in the open sea. But 
if practiced indiscriminately in lakes, riv- 
ers and coastal waters, it can conceivably 
ruin the fishing grounds.” 


GEORGE W. GIBBS JR., Jecktonvtile, Fla. 

Pretident, 

Shipbuilding company 


"Spear fishing is mur« 
der. I have a lake 
stocked with bass on 
my farm in Satsuma, 
Fla. My I8-year»old 
son speared 18 fish in 
one hour while I caught three, trawling. 
However, he tells me that it’s .so ea.sy to 
spear fish that the longer one skin-dives, 
the less urge he ha.s to kill.” 



PAUL R. SCOTT. Miami 



“A great charm of the 
Florida keys is plug 
casting and fly casting 
for bottom fi.sh. When 
a spear fisherman goes 
down in one of the 
holes he cleans it out. He sells his kill to 
fish houses. If this grows, it will help ruin 
Florida’s tourist business. I believe there 
will bo corrective legislation.” 


NEXT WEEK’S 
QUESTION : 



is more Colorful in 

1 

COTTON i 

PATIO 

POPLIN 




Do the Olympic Games tend 
to promote international 
good will? (Asked at Vienna, 
Austria) 


THE SLACK S7 95 • THE SHORT $6 50 


Cool-ordinates! Here’s action-lailored 
comfort in crisji-cool slacks and shorts . . . Patio Poplin 
in 11 Sanforized-wasliahle colors. Roth feature 

delachahle half-belt for style and comfort . . . 
and the ready-cuffed slacks fit without alteration! 
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SAM 


PERFECT SHIRT FOR 
ACTIVE SPORTS WEAR 


Ideal for golf or anv (H iivf spori, the 
“All Spon." sponsored by Sam Snead, 
is porous-knit of line cotton yams and 
slvled for no-bind comfort. Ciood look- 
ing. too. About S5.50 in a range of 
colors and patterns at Hasting's, San 
Kranciseo; Bovd's, St. Louis: Syracuse 
Men's Shop. Syracuse: Klopfenstcin's 
Inc., Seattle: Batilestcin's, Houston; 
Henrv The Hatter, Cincinnati. Or write 
for name of store near you. 


MERRILL-SHARPE Ltd. 

411 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 



in Wonderful 

WISCONSIN 


Bucky, the lucky Badger, in- 
vites you to write for his free 
onderful Wisconsin vacation kit. 


WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPT. 
Reem 6, Stal* OI<ic> Building 



car.. . le-t Slalu 


vr. V . 



THE PUBLISHER. 


PUBLISHER is ro.sj)onsib!t.‘ for reporling to his “stockhold- 


sidt^ of the ledger; anti .<o recently I mentioned to you Sports 
Illustrated’s flouri.shing circulation figure, which today 
stand.s at 575,000 weekly, a robust 28' , over our starting point. 

On the subject of advertising, I think you will be interested 
to know that SI’.s average number of advertising pages during 
its first six months ha-s been higher than that of any other in- 
fant weekly, with the exception of Life, iln Time's first six 
months, its average was five pages a week; The Xeie Yorker, 
six pages; U.S. Xeirs World Report, eight pages. I,IFE aver- 
aged 24. SI has averaged between 14 and 15.) 

Perhaps you have noticed .some of our own ads in Sports 
Illustrated, directed not at our readers as consumers but at 
those of our readers who are members of the advertising 
profession. 

When we tlescribe our readership in the.se ads a.s “lively,” 
“style-wise,” “pace-setting," “young and successful,” we are 
using the most direct words we know to say something nice 
and if not personally, then statisticnlln, real about you as an 
extraordinarily receptive consumer audience. 

Statistics, of course, can hardly account for all the wonder- 
ful things that happen in the name of sport: the excitement of 
a lOth-frame strike, or of the big one that hits the plug the 
moment you've decided to call it a day; the gra.ss that grows 
green on a thousand fairways every spring ... or the kindred 
feelings that bring 575,000 young i and young-at-hearti reader- 
families together each week over the pages of this magazine. 

But in truth, statistics do reveal that as a whole, “successful 
young families” dc.scribes our readers mo.st faithfully. 

For instance, 75''^ of you are married. More than a third 
of you are owners, executives and managers of busine.ss. Con- 
siderably more than half of you have a college education. Your 
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median age is 38. Si’s families have a median annual income of 
$7,846, more than twice the U.S. figure. Almost two-thirds of 
you own your homes, and collectively you occupy ont* out of 
every six homes in the U.S. valued at $20,000 and more. And 
finally, 92' , of Si’s families own automobiles, and more than a 
fourth own two or more. 

But averages aside, you are, first and foremost, people who 
enjoy reading about the wonderful world of sport in a maga- 
zine which i.s, above all things, interested in sport. 

In essence, whal we've been telling advertisers is that they 
couliln’t want to meet a biuter crowd of people. 
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TEX DOI.1.ARS 


This is the new Knox cut-edge snap brim with a Iloniburg curl. It flouts 
tradition and achieves special distinction. Smaller pro[>ortiuns and the com- 
bination of Hickory-Brown witii Jct-BIack band still further distinguish it. 
Now being shown by your nearest Knox batter, and by Knox the ilatter« 
452 Fifth .Vvenue, New York 18, N. Y. Also available in Canada, 



Kangaroo 

FOR STREET SHOES, TOO? 


Athletr»i wear shne.s made of genuine Kangaroo leather 
for lightness, pliability, and strength. But why only 
athletes? No reason at all. as you can see! For here's 
our Toledo looking very smart in bright black Kangaroo. 
So comfortahle, loo. .\8k your Ward Hill dealer 
for the Toledo or write address below. 
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PLAY THE NEW SPALDING AIR-FLITE BALL 

with the revolutionary DURA-THIN cover! 


Il‘s the long ball . . . that lasts longer, too! 

Now. hard-hitting golfers have just the ball 
they’ve been looking for! The new AtR FI.ITE' 
with the DfRA-TlllN* cover is a new high-com- 
pression ball with real scuff-pr(x>f durability that 
outlasts them all! And it’s a more compact ball for 
truer, more uniform flight. 

The new e-xclusive DfRA-TiiiN cover resists 
scuffing and cutting, giving the AIR-I'LITK longer 


playing life, and better shot control for more con- 
sistent golf— round after round. 

Prolonged top performance makes this new 
Spalding AIR-KIJTE the most economical, top- 
quality golf ball you can use! And now. new 2-color 
}X>Iar markings are numbered 1 through 6. for 
easier ulentificalion! 

Play the new AIR-FI.ITE see why we say this 
is the best golf ball in i^lay! 


Plfuj Spafding c/nl/s and hof/x . . . 
gofj's most winning combinntion 
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SPORTS 


EVENTS & 
DISCOVERIES 


WARRIORS HEAD NORTH • MINORITY VIEW ON THE 
GRAND NATIONAL • ALTITUDE BALLISTICS • CARD 
TABLE TALK • WORDS FOR THE BIRDS • NEW BOYS 


THE WARPATH 

A FTEK their ceremonial month of fast- 
^ ing, sun-dancing and medicine- 
making in the South, baseball's dan- 
neled warriors have begun filing away 
from their spring training quarters for 
another year. During the next fortnight 
they will creep north through the 
bushes of Georgia, the Carolinas and 
Virginia, skirmishing lightly along the 
way and testing pinball machines of 
nights in the hotel lobbies of towns like 
Chattanooga, Winston-Salem. Louis- 
ville, Danville and Richmond. The 
Giants and the Indians, who have been 
whirling each other around the Far 
West like ill-tempered waltzing mice, 
will make the longest trek: they will 
head east together and play ball in San 
Antonio, Houston and New Orleans be- 
fore turning north at Montgomery, 
Ala. Before you know it (if the ice- 
choked Hudson does not turn into a 
glacier) umpires will cry “Play ball!” 
in the major league parks, the stirring 
perfume of hot dogs and spilled beer 
will titillate the sensitive nostrils of 
the faithful and the first pitched balls 
of 1955 will zip plateward above the 
soggy greensward of spring. Life will 
begin again, as it always has. The 
earth still turns. 

HORSFALL RIDES AGAIN 

rpiiK Grand National, won this 

year by the Irish jumper. Quare 
Timra, is the world's most grueling and 
most dangerous horse race. Since 1839 


it has been generating intense excite- 
ment among devotees of racing around 
the world. But to a 63-year-old retired 
English schoolteacher named Georgina 
Horsfall, a lady preoccupied with fall- 
ing horse.s, the Grand National is a na- 
tional disgrace which Miss Horsfall does 
not propose to take sitting down. 

.Miss Horsfall is but one voice in a 
swelling chorus of angry protest that 
began after last year’s Grand National, 
in which four horses were killetl. Ani- 
mal lovers had been denouncing the 
steeplechase for years, of course, but 
the unfortunate results of last year’s 
race (in addition to the hor.<?es killed, 
16 fell and only nine finished ' gave the 
animal welfare crowd its strongest case 
in a long time. It was so strong, in fact, 


that the National Hunt Committee had 
to sit down with the Home Secretary 
to discuss protests from several groups, 
including Miss Horsfall’s own League 
Against Cruel Sports. The outcome 
was that the hunt committee agreed to 
modify at least one of the more danger- 
ous jumps: the extremely hazardous 
Becher's Brook. The ground on the far 
side of the jump was raised and so was 
the brook’s bottom. In addition, a 
runout from the brook was provided. 

Even so, the improvements were just 
so much horse feathers to Miss Horsfall. 
She agreed to study the modifications 
but warned that if they struck her 
as inadequate she would give all con- 
cerned “a piece of my mind.” 

continued on next page 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 

British bookmakers took their heaviest licking in a generation as Quare Time.s (at 
I00-IO-9' won the hUtoric Grand National at Aintree with Tudor Line (lO-lo-l) 
second and Carey’s Cottage (20-io-l i third but not a horse was killed or even badly 
hurt on the muddy and dangerous 4 ' ..-mile course where four died Ia.st year . . . Wes 
Santee barely missed the 4:03.6 world record for the indoor mile twice on consecu- 
tive nights at Cleveland and Chicago (running 4:04.6 and 4:04.2) well justif^^ng his 
alibi (“my legs just pooped out"i for losing the Pan American Games !,o00-meter 
final in Mexico City’s thin air . . . Cambridge, aided by ex-Harvard Oarsmen Phi! 
duBois of New York and R. A. G. Monk.s of Boston, gave Oxford crew its worst 
healing in 55 years, winning by 16 lengths on the Thames . . . Nashua won the 
$148,7.50 Florida Derby . . . IH-year-old Janice White of Toronto will make the 
year’s first attempt, probably this week, to swim the frigid, lide-lortured Strait 
of Juan de Fuca . . . Light Heavyweight Champion Archie Moore was ruled out of 
the ring in California for what officials called an organic heart condition but jaun- 
tily swore he would go on fighting elsewhere . . , downtrodden Texas A 4 M (which 
snapped up Kentucky's high-powered Foo\ball Coach Paul (Bear) Bryant last year) 
struck again by hiring high-powered Basketball Coach Ken Loeffler away from 
third-ranking La Salle ... the great San Francisco mismatch between Heavy- 
weight Champion Rocky Marciano and overstuffed Don Cockell may become one 
of history's top money fights with gate receipts expected to nudge the million mark. 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

ronlinued from page 11 

At her terraced home in Ilkley in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, a haven 
for stray dogs and cats, Miss Horsfall 
smoothed down her cardigan and ad- 
mitted she had never seen a steeple- 
chase, indeed had never even ridden a 
horse. Miss Horsfall makes no apolo- 
gies; she would as soon be caught in a 



hamburger stand (she is a devout vege- 
tarian) as at a race track. 

What particularly steams Miss Hors- 
fall is the royal family’s participation 
in the Grand National and other sport- 
ing affairs which, in the Horsfall view, 
are unfair to horses. ‘‘Di.sgraceful,” is 
the Horsfall word for it. 

This year’s Grand National, run 
in atrocious weather that made it po- 
tentially the most dangerous in years, 
might be taken as a modest moral vic- 
tory for Miss Horsfall and the thousands 
of like-minded animal lovers in Eng- 
land. The modified jump at Becher’s 
took no horse lives (although there 
was a total of five falls there and at the 
thorn fence Just beyond), and the 
water jump directly in front of the 
grandstand was eliminated by the rac- 
ing officials as being entirely too haz- 
ardous for the day’s foul weather. 

But, for all of that. Queen Elizabeth 
and other members of the royal family 
were there. The Queen Mother's horse, 
M’As-Tu-Vu, fell turning into the 
homestretch and dropped out. This 
will not improve the royal family’s case 
with the animal lovers one bit. As for 
the Grand National itself, a great deal 
more than one nonfatal running of it 
will be required to unseat Miss Horsfall. 

SPURRIER AT SEA LEVEL 

TF the mile-and-a-half-high altitude 

of Mexico City has a deleterious ef- 
fect on athletes recently come there 
from sea level, as pictures and on-the- 
spot reports of the Pan-American 
Games (SI, March 28 and pages 59-62 
this issue) seem to prove, perhaps just 
the opposite happens to athletes at 
sea level. Perhaps they run faster. If 
the theory is ever put to scientific test 
a prime case history will be that of 22- 
year-old Lon Spurrier of Delano, Calif. 

A couple of weeks back. Spurrier 
competed in the Pan-American 800- 


meter run in Mexico City and finished 
a good second to Arnold Sowell. His 
lime: 1 :50.3. The elevation: 7,600 feet. 
Eleven days later in Berkeley, Calif., 
Spurrier ran again, this time at 880 
yards (804.7 meters). The elevation: 
18 feet. His time: 1:47.5, a stunning 
new world record that broke the old 
1 :48.6 mark held jointly by two titans, 
Mai Whitfield and Gunnar Nielsen. 

At Mexico City, Spurrier led in the 
800 meters until the stretch, where 
Sowell overhauled him. .\fter that fine 
performance he decided to go all out 
for a record at Berkeley, although the 
meet attracted only 3,000 spectators. 

Not given to overstatement, Spur- 
rier says: "I was somewhat excited, of 
course, about breaking the record. I 
had planned to run the race in 1:48. I 
felt good, and the conditions were per- 
fect — the weather and the track, I 
mean. I thought if I was ready I’d be 
able to do it." 

He almost overdid it. He had planned 
to run the first quarter mile in 55 sec- 
onds. But he raced through the first 
220 yards in 25.5 seconds, and at the 
quarter his time was a crackling 51.6. 
At the 660-yard mark, California’s 
Coach Brutus Hamilton ( Spurrier’s old 
coach) crowded to the curb to yell: 
“You’re under the record ! Keep going!" 

“After I heard him yell,” says Spur- 
rier, ‘T kept my same stride. But at 
the top of the turn I started my kick 
and when I hit the stretch I was going 
all out. 1 may have had a little left at 
the finish, but not much.” 

BRIDGE CARD 

■OBIIKIK TABLE Conversation is limited 
in two directions. It may be of the 
sparse grunted-bid-and-raised-eyebrow 



SINCERITY 


The wrestler’s not pretending; 

That was an honest groan. 
The ankle that he’s bending 
Is, alas, his own. 

— Irwin L. Stein 


style, favored by serious players, or of 
the discursive “Whose bid is it now? 
Oh. mine!” style, favored by a certain 
sex. In neither case is an aphorism like- 
ly to be heard or, indeed, recognized. 

Edward Mayer is an Englishman 
who for some 30 years has been drop- 
ping in on people and winning their 
money at bridge. In .Money Bridge, 
his just-published book which discusses 
brazenly the art of winning the oppo- 
nents’ cash at the bridge table, Mayer 
unloads some aphorisms and, in lead- 
ing up to one of them, discloses that he 
likes best to play against those who 
have adopted one of the familiar bridge 
systems. Systems, he says, were de- 
signed to win duplicate bridge tourna- 
ments and are a handicap when one is 
playing ordinary rubber bridge for so 
much a point. Learning to play bridge 
by one of the sy3tem.s, Mayer holds, is 
like learning to play piano by taking 
20 correspondence lessons. 

Thi.s view leads Mayer to fell of his 
gratitude to Ely Culbertson, whose 
system converted many a player into 
.prey for Mayer’s winning ways. 

"Mr. Culbertson’s Approach-Forc- 
ing system,” he writes, “was designed 
for persons equipped with limited 
thinking machinery: he devised a 
means of persuading millions of brain- 
less people that they could play an al- 
most perfect game. He deserved all the 
money he made, and I am greatly in 
his debt.” 

(But during the mid-.305 an Ameri- 
can team led by Culbertson beat a 
team from Mayer’s club, a victory at- 
tributed by Culbertson to his system. 
It was followed by "a spate of artificial 
codes” in British club play, and Mayer 
at that time was not grateful. He wrote 
a sharp letter to The Times.) 

Other Mayerisms: 

“. . . if you regularly lose, you are 
not the unluckiest player at the table; 
he is your partner." 

“Picasso drew human beings with 
normal bodies before he gave them 
three heads and eyes in their navels. So 
at bridge you must learn faultless bid- 
ding before applying your brains to 
misleading your opponents.” 

“A convention in its broadest sense is 
an arrangement between partners dis- 
closed to the others at the table. The 
most valuable which has come my way 
was used by a Frenchman who did not 
permit his wife to bid No Trumps!” 

”... a former President of France 
. . . fell out of a night train in his pa- 
jamas and roamed the country quack- 
ing like a duck. . . . His peasant rescuer 
identified him immediately as a very 
important person because his teet were 
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clean. Distinguished players are less 
easily recognized. . . .” 

■'Vou win by the other man’s mis- 
takes, not by your own brilliance.” 

CALLING ALL CROWS 

I F MKN had wings and bore black 
feathers,” Henry David Thoreau 
once said, "few of them would be wise 
enough to be crows.” Despite the like- 
ly truth of this observation, men keep 
trying to become a.s smart as the big, 
black, swashbuckling con men of the 
avian world, and down in Baltimore a 
team of six men has made the project 
almost a life work. 

The Baltimore six include a team of 
four brothers— Ray, Lou, Jerry and 
?lddie Foehrkoib— and a father-and- 
Bon team, Charlie and Buddy Weaver. 
The team started to hunt crows back 
in 19-17. but for four full years they 
hit nothing hut fresh air while the 
crows cawed themselves sick. 

The rea.son for their failure was sim- 
ple enough. The crows were just too 
smart. They could spot the boys com- 
ing a mile away and hear a car door 
slam farther away than that. And the 
crows never relaxed their vigilance or 
sat around cutting up a few caws with- 
out leaving a sentinel on the nearest 
fence post. This sentinel crow would 
call out interesting bulletins which, 
freely translated, might mean; "Sta- 
tion wagon pulling off the highway!” 
or "Break it up, fellows, these guys 
got guns!” or perhaps “Hey! A great 
horned owl just flew in! Let’s go get 

the !” Crows hate horned owls 

as much as other birds hate them. 

Well, sir, the Baltimore boys decid- 
ed, after four years of failure, to start 
at the very beginning. They set out to 
learn to talk and think like crows. 
They read every book on crows in the 
library. They bought every kind of 
crow call manufactured and practiced 
around the house until their wives were 
frantic. They hid in the woods and just 
listened to crows. Soon they were able 
to dig the talk real good and a little 
later they were able to duplicate the 
one about the great horned owl so well 
that crows blackene<l the sky as they 
rushed pell meli toward the enemy. 

But the Baltimore hunters played 
it cozy. Having mastered the talk, they 
designed a blind out of mesh wire cov- 
ered with dark chicken feathers. They 
got some of those jungle suits the 
Marines used to wear and made masks 
out of the same material. lA crow can 
spot a white-faced hunter through the 
thickest foliage.) Next, the hunters 
worked on decoys until they developed 


specimens of owls that would fool an- 
other owl, to say nothing of a crow. 

It paid off. Sitting in their blind, 
the decoys out front, the now skillful 
imitators began to talk like crows. 
They told of Marilyn Monroe-type 
crows preening themselves in the un- 
derbrush. They broadcast alarms of 
crow riots (crows dearly love a free- 
for-all), and they rawed of crows in 
distress in a way that would melt the 
heart of even a heartless crow. They 
kept talking without a break, for that 
is a crow's way. If there is even a split- 
second interruption, the oncoming 
crows will whirl and flee. 

Now they had the hang of it, the 
Baltimore boys got crow.s by the thou- 
sands. For three years straight now, 
one of them has won the contest put 
on by the National Sporting Goods 
Co. of Baltimore. Last week Charlie 
Weaver brought in 1,229 crows’ feet las 
evidence of number of crows caught) 
to take this year's title. No one knows 
how a one-footed or three-footed crow 
got in there. 

Who cares about this slaughter of 
crows? Farmers and conservationists 
care very much. So do crows. 

NEW BOY IN TOUGH SCHOOL 

TV/TOST fjcht fans are becoming re- 
signed to a standard of boxing in 
which the jab is a fitful poke and foot- 
work is acceptable if the boxer does not 
trip himself. True fighting craftsman- 


ship is so rare these TV nights that the 
sight of it in a newcomer can thrill like 
a winning ticket on the last race. 

Willie Pastrano, a 19-year-old grow- 
ing middleweight with the speed of a 
cheetah, gave such a thrill when he 
was introduced to TV boxing society 
in Chicago against A1 Andrews, a dura- 
ble, hard-punching bruiser of no special 
excellence beyond his ability to take it 
until he can give it. But this has been 
enough to carry Andrews a far piece 
against all but the likes of Carmen 
Basilio and Vince Martinez. Against 
the unknown Pastrano Andrews’ only 
chance was a knockout. Unable to de- 
liver it through the magnificently skill- 
ful hit-and-run style of Pastrano, pes- 
tered by stinging jab.s, Andrews stood 
in the middle of the ring at one point 
and begged Pastrano to fight at close 
quarters. Pastrano came in and coolly 
drenched Andrews’ bewildered head 
with left hooks, right crosses and upper- 
cuts, then danced back. He never got 
another invitation. On two of the three 
official scorecards he won all 10 rounds. 

Pastrano, unheard of in northern 
rings, is the late.«5t product of Whitey 
Esneault’s wonderful New Orleans sta- 
ble, in which Ralph Dupas, second- 
ranking lightweight, was groomed. 

One-legged Whitey has 14 or 15 pro- 
fessional fighters and some 75 ama- 
teurs under his wing. He has an un- 
canny eye for spotting ring talent in 
12-year-old8 and the knack for develop- 
continved on next page 
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ing them into flashy, will-o’-the-wisp 
boxers, like Dupas and like Pastrano. 
They are nursed along until they are 
ready for amateur bouts held weekly 
at the St. Mary’s Church Catholic 
Youth Organization gymnasium in the 
French Quarter. Then Whitey leads 
them into professional preliminaries 
and, if they survive, into main events. 

The explanation fonPastrano’snearly 
impenetrable style lies in Whitey's 
training. His boys work out daily in a 
gym-set up in the St. Mary’s court- 
yard, because Whitey likes them to 
have a church environment. He teach- 
es them to be God-fearing and polite. 
Then he teaches them to take care of 
themselves in the ring. There are fans 
who urge Whitey’s boys to wade in 
and trade punches, but the manager 
counsels care. Characteristically, his 
flghters dance nimbly away from per- 
plexed opponents, lunge in with incred- 
ible speed to land a blow or two, then 
prance out of harm’s way, all the while 
piling up the points needed to win. 

“I don't want any of my kids to get 
punchy,” Whitey explains. “I teach 
these boys to keep from getting hurt. 
They learn to box to protect them- 
selves. But they also can punch, and 
they’ll show it when the time comes.” 

Willie lost some earlier fights to boys 
who would give him no trouble now. It 
was no disgrace, at 17, to lose to the 
clever veteran Del Flanagan. 

“When Willie first started,” Whitey 
explains, “he liked malted milks.” 

Happil.v married and looking for- 
ward to fatherhood, Willie has won his 
last six fights with his wedding ring 
tied to a shoelace. It gives him the feel- 
ing, he says, that his wife is with him. 

NEW BOY RETIRES 

T hk hazards of prizefighting are 
multiple but what boxers fear most, 
to the extent that they laugh loud and 
nervously at jokes about punch-drunk 
fighters, is injury to the brain. It can 
happen to any of them at any time. 

It will be news to millions of tele- 
vision viewers that they probably saw 
it happen to Chamrern Songkitrat, an 
ambitious young Thailander who wants 
to be his country’s J. Edgar Hoover 
and came to the United States this win- 
ter for the double purpose of studying 
FBI and American police methods and 
doing a little boxing. By the grace of 
the International Boxing Club (James 
D. Norris, president), he had been 
matched against Raul Macias of Mex- 


ico, for what IBC and the National 
Boxing Association called the world’s 
bantamweight championship but the 
California boxing commission insist- 
ed on calling just another fight. (SI, 
Mar. 14). Songkitrat was beaten last 
September by Robert Cohen of France, 
the champion, and a few months before 
that by Jimmy Carruthers. He had, in 
fact, fought only ten times as an occi- 
dental boxer. Until 1951 he had fought 
in the Siamese style which legalizes 
kicking as well as punching. Macias 
won by a wide margin. The bout, 
scheduled for 12 rounds, was stopped 
in the llth. 

But no one could question Songki- 
trat’s gameness. He took punishment 
bravely. After the fight he and his com- 
panion, Thai Police Lieutenant Bhuri- 
wat (who has no first or last name or, 
if you please, only one name) came 
to New York. Last Friday afternoon 
Songkitrat collapsed. 

The Thai embassy in Washington 
arranged for his admission to New Y ork 
Hospital, where he was put under the 
care of Dr. Brownson Ray, one of the 
world’s leading neurologists. He had a 
blood clot on his brain, an injury which 
usually discloses itself from two to six 
weeks after a blow. 

Friends of Songkitrat revealed he 


had been completely surprised by the 
offer to fight Macias. He was, in fact, 
a last-minute substitute for Mario 
D’Agata, who was unfortunately shot 
up in an Italian laundry. Songkitrat 
had done not a lick of training— no 
roadwork, not even shadow boxing— 
since his September bout with Cohen. 
The fight was scheduled originally for 
March 17, which still would not have 
given him time to get in shape, then 
was moved up to March 9. Songkitrat 
arrived February 23, air sick, and post- 
poned training for a couple of days. He 
got in about 10 days of training, which 
included only 12 rounds of sparring be- 
fore the fight. The afternoon of the 
fight one of his W estern friends searched 
San Francisco’s Chinatown for some 
joss sticks to burn as an offering. At 
New York Hospital, when Songkitrat's 
clothes were being removed, he pressed 
into his Western friend’s hand a tiny, 
ancient Buddha, two inches high and 
in a gold and glass case, which he had 
worn about his neck. Songkitrat be- 
lieved he w'as about to die. 

Doctors were much more hopeful. 
But Chamrern Songkitrat will not box 
again. He will not even continue his 
plan to study FBI operations. Once 
out of the hospital, Songkitrat will go 
back to Thailand. 


SPECTACLE 

GOLF MASTERPIECE 

The Masters tournament at Augu.sta marks the coming 
of spring and is an annual flowering of golf at its best 

A major golf tournament i.s one of the ranking spectacles in the 
vast vivarium of sport. Golf has one sizable advantage over 
most other games: it is played in expansive natural surroundings, 
a wide-sweeping landscape of rolling green hills and flowering 
foliage, of tall trees and quiet brooks. Indeed, the rural charms 
of its setting are one of the main attractions the game has for the 
five million Americans who play it as well as for the millions who 
turn up each year at tournaments to trudge happily after their 
heroi's. Each April this year, from Thursday, April 7, through 
Sunday, April 10 -the event that epitomizes the eye-filling dra- 
ma of a great tournament, the Masters, takes place over the 
justly celebrated course of the Augusta National Golf Club in 
Augusta, Ga. Here in color are four pages depicting golf’s pre- 
mier spectacle, followed by a Preview of the Masters by Herbert 
Warren Wind, with detailed charts of the 18 holes that make 
up the most beautiful and testing inland course in the country. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY MARK KAUFFMAN 
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MASTERS PREVIEW 



Dutch Harrison (above) holes his final putt at twilight on second day of last 
year’s Masters. On the fourth and final day, the 18th green is invariably banked 
by a huge horseshoe of spectators (right) straining to watch the crucial shots 





Ben Hogan watches while Byron Nelson, winner of the Masters in 1937 and 1942, 
drives from the 11th tee, which is recessed in a grove of lofty upland pine trees 



PREVIEW 


THE MASTERS 

An idyllic }»olfin}» lest revered by a generation of the game’s best 
players is once again ready to test their skills. Here is a report 
by HHRBEKT WARREN WIND on the celebrated tournament at Augusta — its perils, Its pleasures 


T fiM ri.se to prominence of the Masters golf tournament 
i.s one of the relative miraclps in modern .American 
sport. In just about a score of years, the Masters, which 
started out in 19:i4 as just a notable competition, ha.s grown 
so inexorably in prestige and honest glamour that today it 
ha.s come to eclipse the National Open in the stir it arouses, 
and this stir is suflicient to place the event in just about the 
same category a.s the World Series (inaugurated in 1903) 
ajul the Kentucky Derby ifirst run in 1875) as a full-fledged 
national sports classic. During the first full week in .April 
when the tournament annually takes place over the great 
green meadowland slopes of the .Augusta National Golf 
Club in .Augusta, Ga., millions of .Americans who ordinarily 
can go right on living even if they confuse Hogan with 
Hagen and Little with Littler suddenly become interested 
in golf, golfers and Augusta, very much in the way they 
perennially become aware of horses, horsemen and Church- 
ill Downs as the Derby approaches. 

As for died-in-the-cashmere golf fans, a consciousness of 
the Masters is in the air every day the year round. It is 
tacitly a-ssumed by the men and women intimately con- 
nected with the game that all of their friends in golf, 
regardless of how many other major events they have to 
pass up due to private or business pressures, are jolly well 
going to see to it that they make the Masters. In any 
month of the year, when these far-flung inhabitants of 
golfdom bump into one another at banquets or tourna- 
ments or when they meet by chance on the street or in a 
parlor car, one phrase naturally and invariably accompa- 
nies the parting handshake: "Well, I’ll see you at the 
Masters.” They usually do. 

The fact that we live in an age of publicity and wdldfire 
communication explains to a large degree the ''overnight” 
progre.ss of the infant tournament into a vital tradition, 
but it could never have happened even in this age unless 
the .\la.sters were— as it is— just about all you could ask 
of a golf tournament and then some. (Perhaps it should he 
stated right here before proceeding any farther that it is 
still a higher honor for a golfer to win the National Open 
than the Ma.sters, but tlie Ojjen by its very nature changes 
its venue every year and consequently never acquires 
quite the especial patina that seems to affix itself to tho.se 
events which have the advantage of taking place year 
after year in the same, ever-more-familiar locale. i 

It takes four elements, really, to make a great tourna- 
ment: a superb course; a strong field; competent and 
imaginative (if invisible) administrative organisation ; and, 
most important of all, the true and unmistakable spirit 
of golf at its best. The Ma.sters has all of these requisites 
because it was born right and brought up beautifully under 
the twin talents of two men who could not be less alike and 
who have, almost because of their disparate abilitiesi 


dovetailed into an unbeatable comljinallon. The better 
known of the two is Robert T. Jones Jr., the one and only 
Bobby, the best-loved Southerner since Robert E. I.ee and 
a man of such sensitive general intelligence that you won- 
der, when you look back, how he managed to harne.ss it 
under the stress of competition when that kind of brains 
usually gets in an athlete’s way. The other member of the 
team is riifTord Roberts, a 61-year-old, ('hicago-born New 
York investment banker, a relentless perfectionist with 
one of the best minds for management and significant 
detail since Salmon P. Chase. 

Jones'-sand Roberts' paths first crossed late in 19.'I0 when 
Jones, a tired warrior of 'JS, had announced his retirement 
from tournament golf after completing his epochal Grand 
Slam. That autumn, at the invitation of Roberts and two 
other wintertime .Augusta regulars. Jones came to that city 
from .Atlanta to inspect a plot of land they were recom- 
mending as a possible site for the “dream course” he had 
frequently remarked he would like to build when circum- 
stances were hospitable. The plot was part of an ancient 
indigo plantation which had been purchased in 1857 by a 
Belgian nobleman, Baron Berckmans, who converted 
Fruit lands, as the estate was named, into one of the South’s 
leading nurseries. Junes was driven down Magnolia Lane, a 
double row of magnolias leading to the antebellum manor 
house, today the heart of the Augusta National’s rambling 
clubhouse. ”1 stood at the top of the hill before that fine 
old house,” Jones has since described that Balboa-like 
It'j-t continued on page 

THE TWO ARCHITECTS OF THE MASTERS 


BOB JONES. He designed the Clifford Roberts. He 

course and imparted to it his has been tournament commit- 
deep experience and love of golf, tee chairman since its inception. 
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TPIE MASTERS conlinned 


THE AUGUSTA NATIONAL 
A HOLE-BY-HOLE STUDY 


E ach of the 18 holes of the Augusta 
National Golf Course bears the 
name of the predominant flower, shrub 
or tree that fringes its fairway or green 
area. Contrary to legend, none of the 





2. SSS YARDS PAR FIVE. Can 

be reached in two some days by 
an extremely long hitter. A well- 


Woodhine 


1. AOO YARDS PAR FOUR. Rec|uir8safairlyaccurato 
drive and a fairly accurate second but is not too demand- 
ing. Excellent warm-up hole for both expert and duffer. 


-4 


4. 230 YARDS PAR THREE. 

Key hazard is Redan-type trap 
at front center of elevated green. 


Yellow Jasmine 


s. 450 YARDS PAR FOUR. A very rough customer that usually calls for a 
drive and a long iron, .sometimes a wood. On the severely contoured green, 
Snead once mis.stroked putt from 45 feel and ended up 50 feel away. Sank it. 




Carolina Cherry 



s. 520 YARDS PAR FIVE. Uphill all the way to a sharply mounded 
punch-bowl green. When pin is .situated at back of the green, approach 
shot must be placed perfectly for player to successfully get down in two. 


Dogwood 


'f ^ (iolden Bell 






11. 445 YARDS PAR FOUR. Tee wa.s originally to the right of 
the tenth green. It takes con.siderabIe courage to go for the pin 
on the approach, for Rae's Creek hugs close to left side of green. 


12. 155 YARDS PAR THREE. A 

touchy one-shotter generally made 
even touchier by gusty cross winds. 



IS. 505 YARDS PAR FIVE. Scene of Sarazen's double eagle in 1935 tournament. is. iso yards par three. 

A par is a relatively simple matter on a windless day, for most profes-sionals can Favorite hole for Eisenhower. Fond 

carry the pond before the green with their second. The green can be very slippery. forms a veritable fairway of water. 
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holes Is a copy of a famous predeces- 
sor in Great Britain or the United 
States. In planning them, Boh Jones 
attempted to duplicate only the gen- 
eral spirit of the great courses he had 


played, and the design of each hole 
springs from the natural features of 
the terrain — depicted in these charts 
with the contour lines (indicating the 
rise and fall of the land) set at 10-foot 


gradations. There are few golfers, pro 
or amateur, who do not consider the 
Masters course that Jones built the 
sturdiest and most provocative test 
of championsh p golf in the country. 

confhiued oh next page 



placed second will set up possible birdie for 
average pro. Green is trickier than it look.s, 
replete with disturbingly .subtle break.s. 



6. 190 YARDS PAR THREE. 

Patton started his spectacular ru.sh 
in 1934 by holing five-iron here. 



9.420 YARDS PAR FOUR. Approach 
to plateau grec‘n often mu.st be played 
from downhill lie. In doubt, keep right. 



Flowering Peach 



3. 355 YARDS PAR FOUR. A Scotthh-type dHve-and-pitch 
hole that requires a perfectly gauged second. For all of its .short- 
ne.s.s, this Is a tough nut and one of the most unyielding purs. 




7. 365 YARDS PAR FOUR. The nest of traps around the small 
green puts the premium on a long drive that sets up a comfortable 
pilch. Most players are entirely happy to settle for their par. 
Camellia 



lo. 470 YARDS PAR FOUR. Probably the most 
beautiful and redoubtable par 4 in the country, with 
the 8th at Pebble Beach its only true challenger. 


.\zalea 



Spanish Dagger 









13. 470 YARDS PAR FIVE. Can be reached 
with two excellent .shots. Has frtsiuenlly 
been dramatic turning point of tournament. 


14. 420 YARDS PAR FOUR. Has the reputation for being a quiet 
killer. The drive has almost a sidehill feeling. Green is partially 
hidden by mounds, its surface wickedly contoured, hard to figure. 

( Holly 


17. 400 YARDS PAR FOUR. Placement of the drive is the key, 
a-s it is on so many holes at Augusta. Horton Smith beat Craig 
Wood in first Masters here by holing a 20-foot putt for his birdie. 


IS. 420 YARDS PAR FOUR. Uphill all the way to a green 
that tilts from back to front. Some cautious golfers deliberately 
play their approach .short of the green. The best miss putts here. 
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THE MASTERS 

tert continued from puye 19 

occasion, ‘‘and looked at that wide 
stretch of land rolling down the slope 
before me. It was cleared land, for the 
most part, and you could lake in the 
vista all the way down to Rae's Creek. 
I knew instantly it was the kind of 
terrain 1 had always hoped to find. I 
had been told, of course, about the 
marvelous plants and trees, hut I was 
still unprepared for the bonus of beau- 
ty Fruitlands offered. Frankly, 1 was 
overwhelmed by the exciting possibili- 
ties of the golf course that could be 
built in such a setting.” 

STRATEGIC DESIGN 

Kach year tlie view from the hill, 
the view that instantly sold Jones, is 
breathed in by the thousands who jour- 
ney to the Ma.sters. There are few first- 
timers who, upon experiencing that 
view, do not exclaim either aloud or to 
themselves. “Yes. it’s all it’s cracked 
up to be and more.” There are few 


“repeaters” who, after hurrying to the 
brow of the hill, do not affirm to them- 
selves, "It’s just as lovely as I remem- 
ber it. I hope it always slays the same 
because of what it personally means 
to me.” 

The vista that Jones look in and the 
vista of later beholders is somewhat 
different if topographically the same. 
Since 1931, the cleared meadowland 
and its interrupting stands of giant 
pines and its banking clumps of south- 
ern flora have been articulated into 
18 golf holes. The course that Jones 
de.signed in collaboration with Alis- 
ter Mackenzie, the Scottish architect 
whose best-known other .American 
course is Cypress Point, is very proba- 
bly the most visually appealing inland 
course ever l)uili anywhere and. archi- 
tecturally, perhap.s the only truly im- 
portant course constructed since 1911 
when the National golf links at South- 
ampton. Long Island, was completed. 
These two courses, so dissimilar in 
appearance, are actually blood broth- 
ers. The Southampton links, featuring 
adaptations of classic British holes, 


first enunciated for Americans the 
beauty of yfrafegic design. The Augus- 
ta National, coming after a period of 
wholesale infatuation with penal de- 
.sign, reaffirmed the superiority of the 
strategic and did it so well that a rever- 
sion to the penal has never since oc- 
curred. Instead of instantly penalizing 
the player whenever he strays from the 
straight and narrow and appointed, a 
golf hole of strategic design offers a 
player several lines of attack, permit- 
ting him, as he judge.s his capacities 
and how the hole is playing that day, 
to choose conservative, mildly aggres- 
sive or audacious tactics. A succes.«ful 
strategic hole n‘ward.s each shot fairly 
— that is, in proper proportion to the 
type of shut attempted and how well 
it was played. For example, the hoU'is 
prepared to bestow a worthwhile ad- 
vantage on the golfer who attempts 
the shot that re<iuires more skill and 
nerve than the safe shot and puliri it 
off. It is also prepared to make him 
pay in the same definite terms if he 
overasses.ses his shot-making ability. 

A MATTER OF JUDGMENT 

At Augusta, the 13th and 15th holes 
probably offer the simplest illustra- 
tions of this strategic concept, al- 
though it is present in varying de- 
grees of subtlety in all of the holes. 
Both the 13th and 15th are par fives, 
rather shortish ones, 470 and 505 yards 
respectively, in keeping with Jones’s 
thesis that a par five should not be -so 
lengthy that it cannot be reached with 
two absolutely first-class shots. At the 
same time, on each of ihtfse holes, a re- 
ceptive water hazard lurks just before 
the green, a winding creek on the 13th, 
a small pond on the 15th. If a golfer 
has poled out a fine drive on either 
hole, then, U the wind Is not against 
him, he has a decision to make: should 
he try to clear the water hazard and 
set himself up for a birdie or even an 
eagle, or should he play short of the 
hazard and accept the prudent prob- 
ability of a par? Billy Joe Patton, who 
in last year’s Masters was in no mood 
to accept the probability of a par when 
there was the remote.sl possibility of 
a birdie, elected on that pressureful 
last round to “go for” the green on 
both these holes. In both instances he 
was pressing the percentages; neither 
of his drives, the first pushed, the sec- 
ond pulled, afforded him a really good 
lie and a comfortable stance for that 
big second shot. On the 13th, though 
he lashed a terrific spoon shot from a 
side-hill lie, the ball drifted a shade 
and caught the upper creek, and be- 
fore he wa.s finished, Billy Joe had 



DISTRIBUTED to all .cpM'i ators a.<5 they facilities. The reverse side of the typewriter- 
arrive, the Masters program delineates the paper size sheet list.s the starting times for 
layout of the course and the location of key that day’s play and earlier rouml scores. 
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: MASTER OF THE MASTERS 

Samuel Jackson Snead, who has probably won 
as many tournaments as any player in the 
history of professional golf, is, paradoxically, 
best known for the one he has nev'er won — 
the U.S. Open— and specifically the Open 
of 19dft at Spring Mill, near Philadelphia, 
which he lost when he took his now legend- 
ary 8 on the final hole. But the Masters is 
another matter. Sam has won it three times, 
in 1949, 19.’>2 and 19rj4. For years the long- 
est hitler in golf, the country boy from the 
\’irginia hills still hits the ball a country mile. On the relatively "open" 
Augusta National cour.se, which is friendlier to the big hitter than the 
tight layouts on which the U.S. Opens are often played, Sam Snead is a 
hard man to beat. Sam reports from Florida that the back miseries that 
forced him out of competition last December have cleared up. ■■.\h feel 
wonderful,” the Slammer drawls. He has been doing "sit-up” exercises 
every morning to get in shape, shed seven pounds in a week and is 
already practicing at .\uguata. In recent rounds over various Florida 
courses. Sam has had several fi5s, wliich would indicate that, for a 
veteran of 42. he is still close to the top of his game. During his 
career, which ha-s been spectacular for both success and failure, Snead 
has overdriven a green 360 yards from the tee and holed out from 
ankle deep water .50 yards from the cup. He has. also flubbed putts that 
would make a duffer blush. The late Grantland Rice saw him miss putts 
of 12, 18 and 12 inches on successive holes. In hi.s 18 years of tournament 
play, Snead has used 250 putters trying to improve what just about 
everyone considers the only weak part of his game. By contrast, he has 
been belting them 300 yards with the same battered old driver (“Man, 
that’s an awful piece of wood!” i since 1937. He'll tee off with it at Au- 
gusta, where he is always in the mood to win. If he does, Sam Snead, the 
man who has been so frustrated by the Open, will become the only golfer 
who has won the nation’s second most important tournament four times. 


SAM SNEAD 



himself a seven. (Juite similarly, try- 
ing to crack a spoon all the way from 
a close lie in the rough on the loth, he 
was unable to get enough of the ball. 
The ducking shot eventually skidded 
into the pond before the grwn, and 
Billy Joe had a .six that settled his fate 
once and for all. To be sure, the same 
all-out tactics were responsible for the 
slew of birdies Billy Joe picked up on 
his four adventurous rounds, but in 
most case.s the odds were more in his 
favor than on the 13fh and 1.5th in the 
final round, and this is the point of 
strategic architecture. 

At the -Masters, the course is the 
star of (he show, and since it is. a few 
more observations on its manifold mer- 
its would seem to be in order. They are 
old stories to veteran Augusta hands. 

D While testing a pro for all he is 
worth, the course, as was the aim of 
its co-designers, is the friend of the 
average golfer. He has a minimum of 
lateral rough to worry about and no 
rough to clear in order to reach the 
start of the fairway. He has to contend 
with only 30 functional traps— Oak- 
mont at its peak had well over 200. He 
generally scores three or four shots 
lower than on his far 1ps.s lengthy and 
lordly home layout. 

2) No golfer who is not an excellent 
putter can hope to win the Masters. 
The greens are immense, and their 
contours weave and roll like a young 
ocean. It is noteworthy that the one 
dark horse ever to win the tourna- 
ment, Herman KeLser, is an extremely 
fine chipper and putter. 

3) Power by itself cannot win at 
Augusta. As Jones has put it, ”A long 
driver has a definite advantage over a 
short driver if he hits his long drive in 
the right direction.” 

4 1 The second nine at Augusta, while 
totalling the same yardage as the first 
nine— 3,47.5 yards — is considerably 
more perilous. There is water in front 
of or skirting the green on the 11th, 
12th, 13th, 15th and 16th. This places 
a golfer under a sizeable strain, the 
penalty for a missed shot being so 
conclusive. At the same time, a hot 
golfer can score lower on this second 
nine than on the first. On his first 
round in the 1940 event, Jimmy Dem- 
aret galloped around it in 30. 

A SPECTATOR'S COURSE 

51 Whenever a hole at the Augusta 
National ha.s revealed that some key 
feature, perfect on the drawing board, 
doesn’t "play,” that feature has been 
corrected or remodeled. These modifi- 
cations have been undertaken on the 
average of one or two features a year 


under the direction of Bob Jones. Rob 
now thinks that most of the really nec- 
essary adjustment.s have been made, 
and this past year no changes were 
made save for recontouring the 13lh 
green. 

6) The .\ugusta National is in a class 
by itself when it comes to making pro- 
vision for spectators. Just behind the 
second green, for instance, what was 
originally a mild slope has been bull- 
dozed into a mound large enough to 
accommodate 2,000 people. From the 
crest of this mound it is po.'wible to 
take in the approach and the putting 
on the 2nd, the drive on the 3rd, the 
approach on the 7th, and the drive and 
second shot on the 8lh. There are any 
number of such choice vantage points, 
natural and man-made, for the spec- 
tator to use when he is not walking 
the holes with a favorite player or 
contender. 

Because of the strategic come-hilher 
of itsholes, t he.\ugusta National evokes 
the spectacular. Almost every Masters 
has either been won or roused to life by 
some dramatic shot or some burst of 


outrageous brilliance. This precedent 
wassetbackin 1935 in thesecond Mas- 
ters when Gene Sarazen made his cele- 
brated double eagle, a stroke less im- 
pressive financially and Ie.ss final than 
Lew Worsham’s wedge into the cup on 
the last hole in the 1953 Tam O’Shan- 
ler, but probably still the most sensa- 
tional shot ever uncorked in a major 
event, double eagles being rarer birds 
than eagles. Playing his second on the 
par-five 15th (or 69thi, aware that he 
needed a three-under-par finish on the 
last four holes to tie Craig Wood. Gene 
rode into a four-wood. The hall carried 
the pond, hit the green, ran headlong 
for the cup and dropped. Sarazen went 
on to tie Wood and es’entually to de- 
feat him in the play-off. This April, it 
being the 20th anniversary of the dou- 
ble eagle, a new bridge spanning a nar- 
row width of the pond and commem- 
orating Gene’s exploit will be unveiled. 

I’he Masters is never won until it is 
literally won, so suddenly can fortune 
shift for or against you at Augusta. In 
1937, for instance, Ralph Guldahl, 
cojitinued on page 67 
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DRIVING HARD id the mud at Gulfstream Park, William ~ 
Woodward A.’s willful W underkind Nashua (second from left 
in this photograph of the field of nine by Bilt Kuenael) moves 
up to take the lead from pace setter Hrst Cabin during the 
running of the $148,750 Florida Derby. For the full story on 
Nashua’s great victory see Whitney Tower’s story on page 52. 



MOTORCYCLISTS CHOOSE 
THEIR NEW QUEEN 

BY TOM lU'KNiODE 


FOR SIX DAYS Daytona Boarh. Fla. 
rewrhfrati'd to ihp roar of oni-and 
t\\o-<-ylindcr (‘nKinP.“i. While the re- 
sort inhaled a miasma of exhaust 
fumes and du.st, ihrongs of men and 


IRENE TEETER of Rochester, N.V. rode down on a JUNE LOVEJOV of Lansing, Mich., the daUKhtcr of ii motorcycle-shop 
single molorcycle, shiirinK ihi- drivinK with her husband. owner, models the full and correct uniform for the Motor Mauls of Americ:u 
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EVELYN ROHRER of Dc Witt, Mich. is murrifd u> a toolmaker who ilene tilson of Princeton, Mo., a 36-yeHr-old red* 
•wns a motorcycle .'?hop which specializes in handling the British makes, head, was the winner of “most popular girl rider" title. 


women dressed in everything from the 
black leather windbreaker to the latest 
Roy Roger.s cowboy chemise crowded 
the racecourse and city street.s. It was 
the winter meeting of the American 


Motorcycle As.sociation, and along with 
the big 100-mile and 200-mile races the 
AMA held a contest to determine the 
“most popular girl rider." Pictured 
here are eight* of the finalists, all but 


one of whom were members of Motor 
Maids of America, a 600-strong group 
whoso uniform is gray slacks, blue 
shirts and white neckerchiefs. The win- 
ner was Ilene Tilson (upper right). 


MELEN McKiNZiE of Corpus Chri.sti, Tex. is the wife of a motorcycle lorry krueger of Wausau, Wls., only nonmem- 
•deulcr and has captured a number of trophies in women’s event.s in Texas, her of Motor Maids, has ridden for .six of her 18 years. 





A BREAKER ERUPTS 

A remarkable photo from a helicopter by Si’s Hy 
Peskin catches surf riders ^fripped by a huge wave 


Just as it breaks into boiling violence, a mighty Waikiki 
roller sweeps two surfboard riders towards shore while a 
third surf rider (upper right \ paddles out to catch a later 
wave. The surf rider begins a ses.sion hy shouldering his 
10-foot board (weighing up to 50 pounds i and lugging it 
to the water’s edge. Then he paddles as much as a half-mile 
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against the sea to reach the spot whore the combers begin 
to form. Spotting a growing wave he paddles furiously to- 
wards shore. As the roller catches up to the board the surf 
rider climbs .erect and begins steering an oblique course 
along the forward slope of the wave. Using his foot as a 
rudder and shifting hi.s delicately balanced weight he 


steers away from breaking water. Too much weight on 
the tail of the hoard brings the nose up and the rider 
loses the wave. Too much weight forward tilts the nose 
down and the board will "pearl dive”— plunge beneath 
the surface of the water, then bound high in the air, pos- 
sibly cracking the rider on the head when it comes down. 
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MY FRIEND, 
MY PLAYMATE 


by JONG YONG PAK 
and JOCK CARROLL 


This chapter from the forthcoming book, ‘Korean Bog,* tells of 
one of the tragic incidents o/* irortinte, in irhicha boy's toce for his 
dog is put to a fearful test. (Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, Inc. $2.50) 


T hrkf: days have passed since the 
nine members of our family, includ- 
ing Mero, escaped to this small village 
from Chongju on the ninth day of 
July, 1950. Today is the 12th day of 
July. 

All last night the sky over Chongju 
was as bright as though the sun were 
rising in the night. From this we knew 
that Chongju was being bombed by 
U.N. planes, and we imagined the 
whole city had been destroyed. 

At this small mountain village of 
Tun-kol we were able to rent a very 
small room in which Mother and the 
small children slept. My father, my 


younger brother and I slept on the 
mong sok, or straw mat, on the ground. 

Mero, my dog, who always sticks to 
my side, was sleeping with her chin 
resting on my throat when I woke up. 

"Hey, Mero! Get up off there!” I 
said. 

Mero jumped up quickly. 

“Did you sleep well?” I asked Mero 
and took hold of her by the ears and 
shook her gently. She is a beautiful 
purebred German shepherd dog, col- 
ored dark brown and yellow. 

Mero became a member of our fam- 
ily early one summer when the young 
barley heads were beginning to grow in 


the blue-green valley fields and the 
cherry trees were blossoming \igorou8ly 
along the Musim River banks. I re- 
member well because I was in fourth 
year high school and used to go to 
school through the tunnel of over- 
hanging cherry trees along the river. 

One day when I came home from 
school I found a puppy dog eating her 
supper on the porch. 

"Hello, a dog!” I said. 

I threw down my book bag and 
caught up the little dog. Around her 
neck I found a card which said: 

“A birthday present from Uncle.” 

Before Mero came, I used to play a 
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lot at school after hours, but from the 
very next day on I found I could hard- 
ly wait to hurry home and see little 
Mero. All the members of our family 
loved Mero, but my father and I loved 
her more than anybody else. When she 
was four months old we decided to send 
her to the dog training school, which 
was very expensive, costing 9,000 won. 

Happily, Mero’s training hour was 
set for 5 o’clock in the afternoon and 
as soon as school was over I would fly 
to the river bank to watch the training. 

For the first month Mero learned 
only to follow the trainer obediently. 
The second month she learned to jump 
over boxes and go into the water to 
bring back sticks thrown by the trainer. 

I.,ater in her training she also learned 
to jump through a hoop of fire at com- 
mand and to remain inside a ring pro- 
tecting a bundle of valuables against 
anyone who came near. She was also 
taught to disarm a man who pretended 
to attack the trainer wdth a stick. 

When the trainer finally brought 
back Mero from the school he said, “I 
have trained a thousand dogs but I 
have never seen a dog as intelligent as 
this one.” 

He asked us to sell Mero to him for 
30,000 K'on, but of course we refused 
his offer. 

Because I had to go to school every 
day, Mero would go to the fire station 
with my father to stay with him during 
the day. Every morning, when Father 
had finished reading his newspaper, he 
would fold it and ask Mero to take it 
home to my mother. 

Mero would take it home without 
disturbing the paper one little bit and 
also without getting a single drop of 
spit on it. When she arrived home she 
would rest her chin on the porch, or 
maTu, and cry to let Mother know she 
had brought Che paper. 

She also had a habit of never sit- 
ting on the ground without something 
under her. When she wanted to sit she 
would collect many pairs of shoes, 
which we left at the door of our house, 
and make a nest to sit or lie on. When 
we %isited the homes of other people 
this would cause a great deal of laugh- 
ter and confusion becau.se Mero would 
mix up all the pairs of shoes that had 
been left standing at the door. No one 
minded the confusion, though, because 
everyone laughed at her trick. 

Mero was also completely trained 
about her food, a thing which was said 
to be almost impossible for other dogs 
to learn. She would eat only food given 
to her by my mother and father and 
by myself. She would not begin to eat 
until we gave the order. 


When we finally said the magic word, 
*'Mogo!” she would jump to her dish 
and begin eating, waving her big tail 
for joy. 

It was this wonderful obedience of 
Mero’s which was to be the main fact 
of her life and death. 

T he village of Tun-kol where our 
family had taken refuge was high 
in the mountains. On this morning, 
Mero and I ran up the narrow path 
between the old cryptomeria and pine 
trees, kicking at the wet grass. 

When we got to the mountain top 
the sky was red and pink but the sun 
had not yet risen. I could look down 
and see the tree-lined highway leading 
back toward Chongju between the 
wide fields. Other mountains were gray 
in the distance and at their feet I 
could see the tops of a few farmers’ 
houses through the foggy mist. Last 
night’s roaring of the guns was gone, 
and as I looked at the peaceful sight 
spread in front of my eyes I felt that 
the war was an old story which I had 
heard a long time ago, or that the 
roaring of the guns had been only the 
thunder of a rainy night. It did not 
seem possible a war was going on only 
ten U away. 

Mero jumped at me as though ask- 
ing me to play as we used to play in 
the days when we lived in peace. 

“But, Mero,” I said, ‘T have a big 
trouble. What shall I do? Because I 
have no food to give you.” 

For two days now Mero had eaten 
almost nothing. She still looked play- 
ful, but I was surprised and frightened 
to see how her stomach had shrunk. 

Yesterday and the day before I had 
gone with my younger brother, Jong 
Hyong, to the village to collect scraps 
of garbage to feed Mero. I did not 
know what we would do today, because 
last evening when we went to houses 



beggingforgarbage,peoplecomplained. 

They said, ‘‘Did you ever see a man 
who brings his dog as a refugee? Did 
you ever see a man who begs food for 
a dog?” 

One woman refugee from Seoul spoke 
angrily to us. ‘‘Listen, young fellows, 
in Seoul I had a dog which was worth 
7,000 won. I had to leave my dog be- 
hind, so I think you had better give 
your dog away also. In this kind of 
world there is not even enough food 
for human beings, so how can you find 
food for dogs?” 

When he was spoken to this way, 
Jong Hyong became angry too. "Did 
anybody tell you to leave your dog 
behind?” he asked the woman. "No. 
You did not bring your dog because 
you were not able to. We were able to 
bring Mero with us, so we brought her.” 

We went to the house of an old man 
who was said to be the richest man in 
the village. 

"Are you in peace, grandfather?” 

"Hmm,” said the old man, stroking 
his silvery white beard. "Again you 
come for dog food. I want you to un- 
derstand that I am also a man who 
loves dogs very much. But with the 
war the world has changed a great deal 
in a very short time. Only last week I 
had to kill my own dog.” 

“What?” Jong Hyong cried. “You 
killed your own dog?” 

"Yes,” said the old man, “what else 
could I do?” 

He took his long Korean pipe, the 
tambetay, from his belt and began to 
fill it with tobacco. 

Jong Hyong stared. "Why,” he said 
finally, "you could have fed your dog 
scraps of garbage, like we are doing.” 

"No,” the old man said, “we must 
feed the garbage to the pigs. If we do 
this, then later we can eat the pigs. 
Can you eat a dog?” 

“Where is the man,” said Jong 
Hyong scornfully, “who would raise a 
dog to eat? There is no such man. Peo- 
ple keep a dog so they can play to- 
gether.” 

The old man laughed. “Please don’t 
tell me such an old story. Didn't you 
hear the guns last night? People are 
starving for food. How can they keep 
a dog to play with? No, it is an old 
story. The time to keep a dog has now 
gone away. I am sorry to have to say 
this to you, but I had planned to kill 
your dog today.” 

“Muoai otrhigo, olcheiaioV’ cried 
Jong Hyong. “What is how and what?” 

He was so startled he forgot to be po- 
lite to the old man, and used this slang 
expression, which was bad. Besides, the 
continued on next page 
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old man’s words had frightened him. 

“Listen, grandfather!’’ Jong Hyong 
said. “If you don’t want to give us any 
garbage for Mero, just say you don’t 
want to give us any. What did you say? 
You were going to kill Mero? All right, 
go ahead and try! I would like to see 
you do that!’’ 

Jong Hyong spoke with such rude- 
ness because he was very young and 
because he was very nearly crying. 

Jong Hyong and I left Mero at the 
room we were renting, playing with 
our baby sister while we tried to think 
of some other way of getting food. 

“I know!’’ I shouted. “Frogs! I.,et’s 
catch frogs for Mero!” 

“Of course!” said Jong Hyong. 
“Then we will cook them and give 
them to her.” 

That afternoon we went down to the 
rice paddies to catch fro^. We caught 
about 20 frogs and that evening we 
roasted them and gave them to Mero. 
We were glad to be able to feed Mero, 
but by the time the frogs were roasted 
they were very small. 

N ow as I played with Mero on the 
top of the mountain in the early 
morning, I wondered again what we 
could do today to get food for her. 

“.Mero!” I said. “You must eat what 
you can find! You don’t have to wait 
for our command to eat any more!” 

Mero jumped at me as if she under- 
stood, but I knew she did not. When I 
came down from the mountain that 
morning I made up my mind to give 
my breakfast to Mero. So when I re- 
ceived the little ball of cooked rice 


which was our breakfast, I wrapped it 
in a piece of paper and went into the 
woods with her so no one would know 
I was giving my food to the dog. 

When I placed the rice in front of 
Mero I could see she was terribly hun- 
gry, but she just looked from the food 
to me and back again. She was waiting 
the command to eat. 

“Mogo,” I said. The rice vanished 
in the short moment it takes to blink 
an eye. 

The little ball of rice could never fill 
Mero’s empty stomach, but I felt hap- 
pier because I had given her my break- 
fast. I had to do it away from the eyes 
of other people because they would say 
I was crazy, feeding a dog when there 
was not enough food for human beings. 
In my heart I could not blame them 
for feeling this way. 

To this little village of 20 houses 
more than oOO refugees had come in 
the last three days. All, including our 
family, were short of food, and we were 
eating only two small meals a day. 

Now I would not eat until supper. 
I felt very hungry, because I had had 
no experience in eating only one meal 
a day. I could not tel! anyone I was 
hungry, so I drank lots of water and 
went to the mountains to pick wild 
berries to fill my stomach. 

“Mero,” I said, “1 am hungry today 
just as you are.” 

When the sun went down that eve- 
ning the old man of the village came 
to our house. With him were two 
young men. 

“I am sorry to say this,” said the 
old man, “but we have come to kill 
the dog. It is not only my idea, but 
also everyone else’s.” 

My eyes opened wide. “Listen, 


grandfather!” I cried. “You are really 
going to kill my dog? Mero is a mem- 
ber of our family, so what you are say- 
ing is you are going to kill one of my 
family! This is not an ordinary dog! 
She is like a person! She is my friend, 
my playmate.” 

“Listen, young student,” said the 
old man. “Even if you say the dog is a 
member of your family, a dog is still a 
dog. Also we have noticed she does not 
find food for herself like other dogs. 
She has not eaten for three days. Soon 
she will go crazy and begin to bite peo- 
ple in our village. Then what are you 
going to do about that?” 

The old man pointed at Mero with 
his stick. Mero jumped up quickly and 
growled. 

“Look at that!” the old man shout- 
ed. “I did not even touch her, but she 
growled as if to bite me!” 

He turned to me. “Young student, 
if you don’t want us to kill the dog you 
had better leave this village with her 
before she attacks someone!” 

“Grandfather,” I said, “she growled 
because you pointed at her and spoke 
with a loud voice. She was frightened. 
Mero would not attack anyone unless 
she was commanded to do so.” 

“She will attack someone!” the old 
man said. “When dogs starve they go 
mad and bile!” He became still more 
angry. “I do not understand how you 
can keep a dog in this world when we 
do not have enough food for human 
beings!” 

My mother spoke: “Jong Yong,” 
she said, “it is the same thing whether 
we let Mero die from hunger or wheth- 
er we let her be killed.” 

“Mother!” I said. “How can you 
talk like that? If the people in the vil- 



lage do not like Mero and try to kill 
her. then I will leave the village!" 

The old man laughed harshly. "And 
where will you go?” he asked. "It does 
not matter where you go now. there is 
not enough food even for man.” 

".VoiH,” said my mother, addressing 
the old man. "I am a woman who has 
many children, and even to a dog I do 
not like to do cruel things. But the 
world has changed. You may kill the 
dog.” 

Even as she spoke I could see tears 
in my mother’s eyes. 

"Don’t just say, ‘Go ahead and kill 
the dog,’ ” the old man said. "If you 
really mean to let us kill the dog you 
must arrange it for us.” 

"What do you mean ‘arrange’?” I 
said loudly. “Do you want me to kill 
my own dog?” 

"No,” he said. “We will kill the dog. 
But we must ask you to tie her or hold 
her. If we attack when she is free 
she is very likely to kill one of us.” 

I could find no words to say. 

He spoke again. "Listen, young stu- 
dent, your mother says to let us kill 
the dog before she becomes mad. So 
let us take the dog up the mountain. 
We will kill the dog. You do not have 
to worry.” 

Mero came and stood beside me, 
watching the old man and the two 
younger men with the sticks in their 
hands. 

"Mero,” I said, stroking her head. 
Mero waved her tail. 

“We had belter hurry,” the old man 
said. "We are busy men. We cannot 
stay here all day long.” 

I gave Mero a little piece of dduek, 
rice bread, which I put on the ground 
in front of her. In spite of her great 


hunger, she awaited the command. 

“Mogo, Mero,” I said. 

She ate the tiny piece of ddurk. 

I could not help the tears falling 
from my eyes. "It is probably the 
last meal you can have in this world, 
Mero,” I said. My grief was terrible to 
make the decision to kill my friend 
Mero, who had played with me every 
day for three years. 

“.Voin.'” I cried to the old man. ‘‘Are 
you a man of tears and blood? If so, 
you cannot ask me to kill my friend.” 

"I know it is a very sad thing for 
you,” he said. “I do not like to do this. 
But I am only trying to do what is for 
the good of everyone.” 

I called Mero and began slowly 
walking up the mountain which we 
had climbed every morning for the last 
three days. Already the insects had be- 
gun their song of night, and over the 
western mountains there was a cloud 
dyed red by the evening glow. 

I walked slowly, because as soon as 
we reached the top of the mountain 
Mero would be killed by the men who 
followed us with big sticks in their 
hands. 

"Mero,” I said, "why weren’t you 
born the dog of a rich and powerful 
master? If so. you might have gone for 
refuge to some safer place than this and 
played with your master as before.” 

My legs would not walk any more. 
"Now,” I said, "you must be killed to- 
day, because you had a weak and poor 
master like me.” 

I sat down beside the narrow path 
and stroked Mero's head, and I wept. 
Mero waited, wagging her big tail from 
side to side. She licked my cheek with 
her tongue, as if to ask, “What is wrong 
with you?” 


I could not stop weeping. "Mero! 
My friend Mero!” 

"Come on now,” said the old man. 
"Let us go up.” 

I did not move. 

“Make your mind strong,” he .said, 
"and just go up.” 

And so we reached the top of the 
mountain. 

Ordering Mero to sit down, I cut a 
few branches from the trees, and with 
the branches I made a small square 
around her. Then I took a stone and 
tied my handkerchief around it to 
make a bundle. I threw the bundle 
inside the square and gave Mero the 
command to stand guard over it. 

Then I ran down the mountain path 
like a bird. I could not stay to see Mero 
killed by the young men. 

I knew that Mero would never leave 
the bundle. I knew also she would not 
let anyone step inside the square I had 
made around her. But I had made 
the square very small so that the men 
could hit Mero's head with their big 
sticks without stepping inside the 
square. 

When I ran down the path Mero did 
not even try to move from the position 
in which I had commanded her to stay. 
How would Mero cry out to me at 
the moment in which she was dying? 
Would she accuse me of letting her be 
killed, she who had been my best friend 
for three years, for all of her life? 

That evening all the members of my 
family showed tears, and all prayed 
that Mero’s soul would go to a peaceful 
place. 

“I will never keep a dog again as 
long as I live.” said my mother, wiping 
her eyes. 

Go in peace, friend Mero. ^ n b) 
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VEST-POCKET MASTER 
OF SIX-POCKET BILLIARDS 


Willie Mosconi, world’s best pool player, goes after 
by ROBERT COUGHLAN his 13th title this month and he is understandably 

worried. He is so good he has run out of competition 

COLOR PHOTOGRAPH BY ARTHUR SHAY 


WiLUE MoscoNj, the genius on the 
opposite page, probably is the great' 
est pool player who ever lived. One could 
say it unequivocally except for the im- 
tp mortal Ralph Greenleaf, the Bobby 

^ Jones of pool, who in his prime was 

unbeatable and who held the world's championship 13 
times. Mosconi so far has won it only 11 times. But. like 
most sports, pool has improved since the legendary golden 
age, which Greenleaf adorned along with Jones, Dempsey 
and Ruth. Today few of Greenleaf’s records remain: Mos- 
coni has beaten almost all of them and— barring occupa- 
tional disasters, such as bursitis of the right elbow or arthri- 
tis of the left thumb— seems likely to go on to beat the 
longevity record as well. 

Having defended the title in a challenge match with Joe 
Procita only last January, he is preparing to put it on the 
line again a few weeks from now in Philadelphia against the 
whole held of leading players. No one can say that he will 
win, for pool is a game not only of skill but of psychology, 
and a nuance of emotion might make the difference. But 
in the nation’s pool parlors, where sportsmen are accus- 
tomed to back their opinions with bets, the odds are run- 
ning 3 to 1 on Mosconi on form. 

As a matter of fact it is not competition that causes 
Mosconi to worry these days, but the lack of it. Very few 
new players of real stature have come up in the last 10 
years or so, and Mosconi finds himself perpetually matched 
against a few familiar top-seeded veterans, which is bad 
for the game and hence for him. Perhaps his own excellence 
has something to do with this: why try, the argument runs, 
when nobody has a chance against the champion? But 
serious students of pool know there is a deeper cause, or 
rather a complex of causes: the baneful growth of outdoor 
sports, the rise of bowling as the chief indoor sport, the 
invention first of radio and then of television, even the 
easier relationship between the sexes — such things have 
progressively lured young men from the pool halls and 
thus from the opportunity to improve their game. 

Thirty years ago. for instance— according to a contem- 
porary source— the Brunswick-Balke-CoUender Co., the 
General Motors of pool and carom billiards, each year needed 
the tusks of 3,500 elephants, a whole fore.st, a whole slate 


quarry, several mills and thousands of men to supply the 
demand for balls, cues and tables. There were an estimated 

80.000 rooms in those days, frequented by 3,000,000 players 
who played on the average 5,000,000 games a day. The 

400.000 tables (mostly pool) then in use would have 
stretched from New York to Chicago, if anyone could 
have spared them. Now, according to BBC, there are 
only 43,000 rooms and about 164,000 tables, of which two 
thirds are pool and the rest carom billiards and snooker. 
How many players remain nobody knows, but obviously 
there aren’t as many as there used to be. 

To the reasons cited there must be added another, and it 
is one that arouses in Mosconi a sense of wounded indigna- 
tion. “It’s supposed to be a bum’s game,” he says. “Notice 
every gangster movie— they all show a bunch of thugs 
hanging around a poolroom, plotting what job they're 
going to pull next.” Just how this misconception started is 
hard for pool players to imagine, but it has been current 
for a long time. Even more inexplicably, carom billiards 
has always been considered a “gentlemen’s game.” As a 
result, the industry has been trying for decades to get 
players and room operators to refer to pocket billiards 
instead of pool. 

Back in the 19208, when the game was advertised as 
“good for the brain and stomach fag,” The Billiard Reporter 
wrote, with perhaps more confidence than it felt, of “The 
game of pocket billiards, formerly known generally as pool. 



MOSCONI THE MASTER sYlOWS hls 
form with this trick shot, diagramed at 
left. With the “object ball” (striped) 
blocked by a cluster of other balls, he 
hits the cue ball (black) with a sharp 
downward stroke and sends it toward 
the object ball. The cue ball’s down.spin 
imparts upspin to the object ball, which 
hops over the cluster and proceed.s diag- 
onally toward the corner pocket. Impact 
makes cue ball jump high into the air, as 
.seen in picture at right. It then bounces, 
carom.s and returns to shooting po.sition. 


continued on page 65 
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TT Club Scotlin. N>w 
hood shouideri slyliHl'in* 
Italv TT; wuxhabW, K.95 


The great SCOTLIR 

a new linen-cool, 
crush-resistant fabric J 
of rayon with Dacron 


Son O’Scotlin Shirt— 
lincn-iikp tcxtiirf, fool, 
wasliabh*. $5. 

Scotlin Bermuda Short, 
authentic length, mag- 
nififfiitly tailored in a 
rainbow of colors; coiii- 
plftcly wusliublf. $5.95 


San Tropez #14 shirt. 
Styled in Italy with rich 
woven satin stripes, $5.95 




’ This striking Scarab Swimset $12.95... 
I)c the center of attraction on any beach. Wear the mag* 
nificently colort'd Scarab Shirt with any Scotlin slack— 
they’re perfec*tJy coordinated. 


/n 



COORDINATE 


plai<] N[>(>r(sliirls with (.'olur-Iumiionizing Scotlin Slacks. Tlic 
shirts ci>mc in a host of sparkling; summer tones... and tlu-y'rc 
all washable! For extra dasli— the belt matches the shirt! $16.95 


(Mt- 


Scollin Blazer Sportcoat witli brass buttons, 
creates a stir... slims hips, flatters shoulders, Impcc'cahly ti 
lored. $25. Scot Blaze Shirt of washable rayon. $5. Shi 
sleeve. Scollin Slack is cool, washable, cnish-resistunt. $1 


Or write Mr^fcgor Ss>orts««ar, 303 Fifth Avtnu*. N*w York 16. N. Y, ‘Trad* Mark 


...in tones and textures 
that go together 
like mint in a julep! 





COLOR PHOTOGRAPH BY ARTHUR G. ROOKRS 


^ R.a.scstl In F'-u.x* 

Troubic-makin}' raccoons are raiding peaceful citizens again, tipping garbage 
pails and short-circuiting communities with their high jinks on power lines 


by JOHN 0’REILI.Y 


E VKRYWitKRB I go nowadays I am 
pestered by raccoons. Not only 
have I been pestered hut I’ve been 
outsmarted, duped, robbed and scared 
seven-eighths out of my wits. But de- 
spite all I have suffered, I still have a 
tender spot in my heart for the.se 
masked footpads of the animal world. 
To me the raccoon is like Raffles, the 
famous cracksman of fiction, a cun- 
ning thief with an ingratiating per- 
sonality. 

Consider what happened to last 
.summer’s corn crop. I planted five 
varieties of sweet corn designed to ma- 
ture over a long period. For once I 
was going to have my fill of those de- 
Jiclou.s ears. But the corn J got wasn't 
enough to put in a popular song. Just 
as soon as it started to ripen coons 
sneaked in under cover of darkness 
and ate the ears as fast as they devel- 
oped. They would strip the ears from 
the stalks and devour them, leaving 
only the denuded cob with a rosette 
of shucks at the base. I tried to get to 
the ripening ears before they did hut 
rarely succeeded. I found many ears 
with little slits in the shucks where 
the coons had pried them open to 
learn whether they were just right. I 
didn’t have time to test the ears one 
by one, but the coons did. 

.And what happened to my bantam 
chickens that disappeared at night? I 
haven’t proof hut I’ve got evidence. 
Who steals the frogs out of my pond? 
Don’t think for a minute that it's 
Willie Sutton. 

Last winter I went to Florida to get 
away from it all. The way it turned 


A CURIOUS COON peeks from his den 
in a hollow tree. Though primarily 
nocturnal, raccoons nevertheles.s love 
to spend hours of sun-bathing aloft 
after a night of diligent atlventuring. 


out, I've never .seen so many coons in 
my life. They even operate in the day- 
time down there. One night, while 
staying with a friend, we were awak- 
ened by a hideous racket. It sounded 
like a full-scale battle was in progress 
in the moonlit front yard. But it 
turned out to be three raccoons who 
were fighting over a tin bucket in 
which there had been some fish. They 
were kicking the bucket around and 
knocking it against the legs of a yard 
table. We routed the marauders, but 
the incident didn’t do our nerves any 
good nor did it promote sleep. 

For a while I had the feeling that 
I had been singled out as the special 
victim of the entire race of raccoons. 
Then I discovered that my neighbors 
were in trouble, too. One nearby resi- 
dent who had been bothered with first 
a beehive and then an army of squirrels 
in his attic began to hear sounds of 
larger game aloft. He discovered that 
he was host to a family of coons who 
gained access to the attic by climbing 
a tree and jumping to a window he had 
left open for ventilation. A tolerant 
man. he lived with them all .summer. 

Another neighbor was not so toler- 
ant. He discovered that some shingles 
were missing from his roof and that a 
coon was going in and out of the hole. 
Knowing coons to he nocturnal, he had 
a carpenter repair the hole at night 
while the coon was out. The next morn- 
ing some more shingles had been torn 
off and there was another hole. This 
happened three times before he found 
out that it was a mother coon and that 
she had three young ones in the attic. 
They had to tear still another hole in 
the roof to disposses,s the family. 

These and numerous other instances 
of raccoon misbehavior led me farther 
afield. I learned that across the Dela- 
ware River in New Jersey a man hap- 


pened to be looking out of his window 
at 2 o’clock in the morning when he 
saw a brilliant tlash from the top of a 
nearby high-tension wire tower. As he 
de.scribed it, the flash was followed by 
a ball of greenish fire which dropped to 
the ground. A brush fire started, the 
man telephoned an alarm and 16 mem- 
bers of the local volunteer fire depart- 
ment were routed from their beds to 
pul out the fire. When the excitement 
was over a search revealed the singed 
carcas.s of a coon beside the tower. 

I discovered that this same sort of 
thing is going on over most of the coun- 
try. In Memphis, Tenn., a coon got 
into a television set. At Castleton-on- 
Hudson, N.Y.. a coon short-circuiled a 
high-tension wire and left 1,200 homes 
without electric power for half an hour. 
High-tension poles seem to have a fas- 
cination for them. A newspaper ac- 
count told of a pair of coons who were 
courting on high-tension wires in Iowa 
when they set off a blast of 6,600 volts 
of alternating current. The account 
explained that one coon was sitting on 
one wire and the other coon on another 
wire when they rubbed noses and clo.sed 
the circuit with the resulting tragedy. 
This, no doubt, is apocryphal but twfo 
dead coons were found. 

This activity about the country is 
not surprising since the raccoon appears 
to be increasing throughout most of its 
range, which includes all of the United 
States except the high mountains and 
desert.s of the West. Now that spring is 
here, one is apt to see him, after a night 
of marauding, spraxvled out on a limb 
of a big tree sun bathing. He lies there 
soaking up the sunshine and if you dis- 
turb him he looks down at you with an 
expression of tolerant indolence on that 
comical face with its black robber’s 
mask. It's hard to slay mad at a critter 
like that. le n o 
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MOTOR SPORTS 


THE CHRYSLER 300 



AT US MPH ON THE TEST STRIP, THE CHRYSLER 300 STILL HAD POWER LEFT FOR PLENTY MORE AND RODE AS STEADILY AS A ROCK 


A husky and handsome machine jjet.s the jump on the industry by combining 
the highest |>ower rating with the performance of a true sporting automobile 


S OONER or \ater someone was bound 
to get the jump on the industry 
with "the highest powered car in Amer- 
ica.” The question was not so much by 
what margin of horses the leader would 
top its rivals but in what kind of car 
such an engine would be found. I must 
confess to a sense of relief that Chrysler 
flexed Its muscles. Whatever may be 
said ot past styling errors, this is one 
firm with an enviable reputation for 
finely engineered automobiles of mas- 
sive strength. Such is the new 300 hp 
Chrysler, a husky and handsome ma- 
chine of sober elegance, which I recent- 
ly tested in Detroit. 

According to Mr. E. M. Braden, 
general sales manager, Chrysler Divi- 
sion, motor sports enthusiasts have 
been asking Chrysler for such a car 
ever since the introduction of the Fire 
Power V8 engine in 1951. What they 
wanted was a “ground-hugging hard- 
top . . . with many sports car charac- 
teristics,” including "a modified Fire 
Power engine like those used at the 
Le Mans and Watkins Glen road races, 
and a simple unadorned exterior.” 

Well, they have got it. Although 
Chrysler engineers were politely evas- 
ive on whether they patterned the 
300 dual carburetor manifold to that 
of the Cunningham. 1 have never driv- 
en a car that reminded me so much 
of the famous C4R of that name. It 
has the same feeling of immense la- 
tent “zoomph,” the same relatively 
soft yet deceptively stable suspension; 


by JOHN BENTLEY 

much the same positivene.ss of steering 
w'ith a brisk self-centering action (but 
no power gimmicks) — although the 
ratio could be raised with some benefit. 
Because of the FowerFlite transmis- 
sion, racing camshaft and compromise 
gear ratio, the low .speed acceleration 
falls a little short of lightning; hut in 
the middle and upper ranges the 300 
really scores. 

Your seat behind the wheel of the 
300 is good — straight backed, fairly 
high, with the gracefully dropped hood 
and both front fenders clearly in view 
through a sweepingly curved wind- 
shield with 1,094 square inches of gla-ss. 
The bench-type front seat, upholstered 
(like the rest of the interior) in fine 
quality brown hide, holds three com- 
fortably and is manually adjustable so 
that it rises as it goes forward. Yet. at 


PERFORMANCE AT A GLANCE 

Acceleration through 

gears iLowi 0 30 mph; 4.0 secs. 

(Low I 0 60 mph: 9.i5 .secs. 

(Lowi 0--75 mph: 13.8 secs. 
(DriveloLow) 30 — 60 mph: .5.8 .secs. 
Maximum speed obtained 115 mph 
Maximum speed (estimated 5,200 rpm ' 
130 mph 

Brake test (concrete 

surface i From 30 mph: 32 ft. 3 in. 
Ga.s consumption (including heavy 
traffic and alt le.sts) 8.95 mpg 

Weather: clear & cold; 37 F: wind SW 
(rt 13 mph. 

Speedometer correction: .At 60 mph 
read 63 mph; 5% fast. 


maximum elevation, there are stiii 4^4 
inches of head clearance — remarkable 
considering the car’s modest height 
of 60.1 inches. 

As with other Chrysler product.s, 
the FowerFlite shift lever of the 300 
is on the dashboard. In Drive, the 
normal upshift point from low to high 
ratio is about 17 mph, but if you tramp 
down the accelerator for a .scat get- 
away, you can delay the automatic 
upshift to 65 mph. The FowerFlite 
downshifts itself at between 14 and 
17 mph in absolute silence, without 
even a click. 

“Low,” explained Chrysler engineer 
Chester Garbaez, "is simply Drive 
with the upper ratio locked out. Set it 
in Low and see what the maximum 
speed is.” I tried it and the speedom- 
eter indicated over 80 mph before valve 
crash set in. Incidentally the speedom- 
eter of the 300 goes up 15 mph at a 
clip and the subdivisions are hard to 
read. And there is no tachometer, 
which seems a real sin of omission in 
a sporting automobile with a price tag 
near S5,000. 

A relatively modest claim of "about” 
120 mph is made for the 300, but the 
car will do better than that. I twice 
hit an indicated 115 mph on a test 
strip and there was enough throttle 
left. The machine was rock-steady in 
the true •sports car sense and the spe- 
cial thumb grips provided at nine and 
three o’clock on the steering wheel 
made good sense. 
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In addition to the special intake 
manifold, camshaft and dual exhaust, 
the engine has solid valve lifters in 
place of the conventional hydraulic 
tappets. This model also featurc.s mod- 
ified rocker gear, higher compression, 
slilTer road springs and heavy duty 
shock absorbers. Yet the 300 is a true 
8ix-pa.s,senger car of 126-inch wheel- 
base, with plenty of leg room in the 
back— 11 ' 2 inches from the rear seat 
edge to the front seal back— ami an 
imposing trunk with 43 cubic feet of 
usable space. The Chrysler power 
brakes are the best I’ve yet encoun- 
tered. Pedal pressure is light, but even 
in a panic stop action is progressive 
and not dangerously instantaneous. 

The test car was finished in light 
cream (called "Platinum White” j with 
brown leather and black carpets, but 
buyers will have a choire of gray, red 
or black exterior. Chrome wire wheels 
are optional e<iuipment. but I am 
happy to report the 300 has no hood 
ornament and you can’t buy one, even 
as an extra. 

The Chrysler 300 Hardtop Coupe is 
a prime example of Detroit’s new-born 
interest in sporting automohiies and 
every part of it bespeaks high-grade 
workmanship. .At le.ssthan $5,000, this 
car has a definite place on the mar- 
ket. It yields nothing of luxurious com- 
fort. roomine.ss and practicability to 
other models in its price bracket, and 
may well outsell them on the score 
of performance. o 


SPECIFICATIONS 

engine & chassis 


No. of cylinders 

VS 

Boro 

3.81 in. 

Stroke 

3.63 in. 

Displacement 

331.1 cu. in. 

Compression ratio 

8.5:1 

.Maximum output 

300 bhp (Vi. 5,200 rpm 

Bore stroke ratio 

1 :.95 

Bhp per cu. in. 

.90 

Valve.s 

Overhead pushrod 

Carburetor.s 

Twin Carter 4-barre1 

downdraft, Tvpe W'CFB 

Tran.smission 

PowerFlite 2-speed 
(Torejue Converter & 


Gearbox; 

Over-all ratios 

Low: 6.08 
Drive: 3.54 

Rear axle ratio 

3.54 

Piston speed t'- 5,200 rpm 3,146 fpm 

Maximum torque 

((.i 3,200 to 3,600 
rpm 1 345 lb.s.. ft. 

Mph per 1,000 rpm iDrivei 24.9 

Weight icar tested 

4,340 lbs. 

Pttwer/weight ratio 

14.46 lbs. bhp 

Turning diameter 

43 ft. lO'*, in. 

Steering wheel turns (lock to lock) 5.5 

Tire .size 

8.00x15 

Brake lining area 

201 sq. in. 

Ga.s tank capacity (U.S. gallons) 20 



road mastery beyond compare 


PORSCHE TORSION BAR SPRINGING 



One of the great PORSCHE 
contributions to automotive design, 
torsion bar springing keeps wt 
in lOO^’c contact with the road, 

lowing the contour of every bump. 

You ride level; you corner Rat: you enioy easy 

fingertip control, race-tested safety and com- 
fort. on any road, at any speed! 


U. S. A. Distributer: HOFFMAN-PORSCHE CAR CORPORATION, 443 Pork Ave., New York 77 


DREAMS 6£T VDO MOTriING! 



MINNESOTA 

VACATION >t)0 NEED/ 

• Why dream, anyway, when it's so 
easy to come to the Land of 10.000 
Lakes for good fishing— all kinds of 
healthy fun and complete relaxation, 
too. Write for your free copy of Min-' 
nesuta Vacation Almanac to help you 
plan a vacation that meets all of your 
specifications. 

MINNESOTA TOURIST INFORMATION 

Dept. 51-1 Stole Capitol, St, Paul I, Minn. 


FOR TENNIS 



STANDS OUT 

in play 

• Harder Smoshes 

• Better "Bite" 

STANDS UP 

in your racket 

• Moisture Immune 

• Lasting Liveliness 

COSTS LBSS 

than gut 

APPROXIMATE STRINCING COST: 


At tennis shops and 
sporting goods stores. 


ASHAWAY BRAIDED RACKH STRING 
ChoK* of Tfw Chompiont 
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FLYING 



MW Surili* lor '55 . . . woodorM 

lor rbblog or lor Imi booUaw ha. SUrllU Boom 
•TO oxl eoBlortoblo . . . lopo lo mIoW. 

aooMi'oroMUt)’ ood doUfo, r*i rurpririaglj low 
In ooMi Rnfg^jr oonrirootod o( rpooUl tmij 
■ ••d* •l■■ioos allajf which doccn'i rcqoiro 
■nlntino o**r. Ufhlwol^l and OM^ lo Ull . . . toko 
StorUloYoon uj.whoro. Loom soro ahoat Siartita. 
W^ITi FOR Ntil 1555 CATALOO 

D«pi. W>s, Cothan, Ind. 



W«'d likr 10 l<-ll you 
more about «omc of tlic 
worlds br«t fivliin^proundi 
. . ihr Rckiif;i>iichc. 
Mirainirhi, Saint John 
Rivm and tlie numerous 
alrram; and lakes found 
in New Brunswick's 
28,000 square miles of 
iporiiman's paradise. 

For the full story, fill 
out llie eoupnn and mail 
j| lo u* Kwlay. 


Addrasf 
City Of Town 


'AUTOMATIC ROUGH’ 



MY ONCE-TIMID WIFE BECAME A VERITABLE VIKING 


It crops up in your engine, says Si’s Sunday Pilot, when you realize 
there's no place to land. Happily, it also affects Viking>niinded wives 

by BILL MAULDIN 


M y wife, who is the mother of four 
children and has no independent 
income of her own, at first regarded my 
amateur piloting with more tolerance 
than enthusiasm. Oh, Natalie would 
go along on trips and hold the maps 
sometimes; she thought clouds were na- 
ture’s poetry; she agreed that flying 
was cheaper, smoother and faster than 
traveling by car. But that was about 
all. Then one fine summer she took a 
long trip around the U.S. with me 
and I wrote a magazine piece about 
it, starring her. For some reason this 
caused a woman in Bismarck, N.D., 
a total stranger, to send Natalie an 
old hook of memoirs by Mrs. Anne 
Morrow Lindbergh, the wife of one 
of my fellow aviators. 

Mrs. Lindbergh apparently pushes an 
eloquent pen. A new spirit entered our 
household. Recently I was encouraged 
to replace my clanking, independent- 
minded old Erooupe with a new Piper 


Tri-Pacer, . . in the interests of 
speed, range and gross loading capac- 
ity,” as Natalie put it. 

“You mean seating space for the 
kids,” I said. 

“No, I mean how much it can car- 
ry,” she said. “Ask them at the factory 
about taking out the back seat and 
putting in a big gas tank. I’d love for 
us lo fly over the ocean together and 
look for something weird and worth- 
while on the other side.” 

She knew how I fell about single- 
engine airplanes over water, and had 
seen me pick the narrowest crossing 
over even such a placid duckpond as 
I.nng I.sland Sound. Rut .she also knew 
I’d go lo great lengths to keep up her 
new-found interest. So we ended with a 
compromise: while I went to pick up 
the plane (with back seat intact), she'd 
study the atlas and find us a reason- 
ably handy destination w-hich involved 
navigating a body of water somewhat 
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tidier in size than the Atlantic Ocean. 
She said as long as we would be out of 
sight of land at some point en route 
she’d be satisfied. I suggested the Mis- 
sissippi on a hazy day, but she finally 
decided on the Isle of Pines, a little place 
south of Cuba. 

“It used to be a pirate hangout and 
it has solid marble mountains,” she 
told me. 

"Um,” I said. “About a hundred 
miles open water from Key West to 
Havana. 50-odd miles more water from 
the south coast on . . .” and I got out 
the computer and started figuring alti- 
tudes and rates of descent. 

“The Isle of Pines inspired both 
Treasure Island and The Gold-Bug” 

"I don’t want to go higher than 
12,000 feet without oxygen,” I said, 
“which ought to give us around 15 
miles gliding radius. That leaves 70 of 
the big stretch . . .” 

Her eyes flashed contemptuously. 

“The whole route will be cluttered 
with fishermen and pleasure boats,” 
she said. “Besides, we’ve got radio. 
Charles didn’t even have radio most 
of the time.” 

“I was only thinking of your chil- 
dren,” I said lamely. It is one thing for 
a wife to share her husband’s hobbies; 
another for her to grab the ball and 
run with it. 

TO BEAT OFF THE BARRACUDA 

She was furious when I made her 
put on a rented Mae West before we 
jumped off from Florida. The web 
straps bunched her skirt up between 
her knees and made her feel silly. She 
joined the airport loungers in a smirk 
when I told the radio people I would 
call in at 15-minute intervals, and 
when I circled Key West for a while 
to gain altitude before striking out 
across that endless-looking water, she 
let it be clearly known that it was 
her impression that our destination 
was 197° south, not 90° straight up. 
She then retired behind a fat copy of 
Harper’s Bazaar, explaining that she’d 
brought it along to roll up and beat 
the barracuda off me in case we went 
into the drink. 

We got on course and flew along in 
bitter silence for a while, still climb- 
ing, and then some patches of spar- 
kling cumulus cloud which appeared 
below enticed her from the magazine 
and restored her good humor. I was 
grateful to the clouds for hiding 
some of the water. 

“How far have we gone?” she asked 
at length. 

“About a third of the way.” 

continued on page 44 



and every facility for really fine WEST V/RGIJ^IA 

living at America’s leading resort hotel. E, truman w right 
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FLYING r»i((tHUC(2 


I 


why we're mad about madras 


I 



B«cause this superbly colorful material tailors perfectly. . .takes so correctly to 
our natural line and comfortable styling. , .looks casually proper almost 
rf anywhere. In fact, we think so much of Madras we now make our 
3-button, center vent, unpadded Madras jacket for women 
and they adore it, at about $30. Our men's models 
are, of course, always available, at about $32.50. 

Our plain front Walk Shorts In Madras 
and other fabrics are now his 
or hers. too. $30 to $15.50 


In New York and Bala Cynwyd Dallas .... Jamas K. Wilson Atlania JohnJartall 

Lord & Taylor los Angeles .... Atkinson's St. Louis Boyd's 

Chicago lairem's Madison . . . MacNail t Moore Cincinnati Biddings 

Boston. . . . Arthur L. lohnsen Williamstown . . House of Walsh Concord, Mass. . . Country Sloro 

Fe DCkat sMit mrtl CORDON-FORD SALES COMPANY. LMfIK StkU lUkOWC. KLW fORt I. N. T. 


Let ULS send tliis issue to 
fwo of your 
sports-minded friends 

So many people have told us they liked 
to share SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
with their friends that we’d be happy 
to help in the sharing. We’ll send a 
copy of this issue free, with your com- 
pliments, to any two friends whose 
names you give us below. 


r 

SPOHTS ILl.USTUATED. Oept. FS. 540 North Michijtan Avenue. ChicAjco ll. lUinoU 

Please send a copy of this issue, without charge, to: 
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"You couldn't make Key West now 
if the engine quit?” 

"If you keep ’em serviced, and mind 
your pre-flight checks, light-plane en- 
gine.s don’t quit these days. But I wish 
to hell you wouldn’t bring it up. No. 
we couldn’t make Key West." 

“Then,” she breathed rapturously, 
"we have pafusvcl The Point of No Re- 
turn!” 

"Not even Charlvs’ wife would say 
a cornball thing like that,” I snorted. 

That drove her back into her corner. 
I tuned in the Omni station at Key 
West to correct our heading, and was 
checking with the man for the latest 
weather sequence, when Natalie toUl 
me to turn the radio off. 

"I wish you’d listen to the engine,” 
she said. "It’s sort of skipping in a 
funny way. Not skipping, exactly, hut 
it sounds different. .\nd the oil gauge 
is shivering the least little bit. It nev- 
er did that before.” 

A SUBTLE GRINDING 

She wa.s right. This is a phenomenon 
known in single-engine flying circles 
as "Automatic Rough.” A subtle, 
grinding, coughing, spluttering sort of 
thing, accompanied by ominous little 
shakings in the instruments, it is fre- 
quently brought on by the engine’s 
breathing the air over rugged moun- 
tains, slimy swamps, or wide, deep 
bodies of water. Adjusting the fuel 
mixture or applying carburetor heat 
only aggravate.s the condition; the 
only sure cure is the air encountered 
over more hospitable terrain, where 
there are plenty of places to land safe- 
ly. Some scoffers might say Automatic 
Rough is purely a mental condition, 
that air is air wherever you are. But 
us Sunday Pilots know better. 

“By golly, it's good to see you pay- 
ing attention to these things,” I said, 
trying to show pleasure without de- 
light. 

Another interesting thing happened 
soon after. At our airspeed, Havana 
should have been an easy hour from 
Key West, and by now the coast 
should have been in sight. But it 
wasn’t, and I knew why. If Natalie 
had been listening to the radio, instead 
of to the engine, she’d have known 
also. We were bucking a stiff headwind. 
So it came about that after she’d stud- 
ied the vibrations long enough to de- 
cide that after all there was a fair 
chance of tlje engine holding together 
until we made landfall, she looked up 
ahead and her eyes got wide. 

She glanced at me, back at the wa- 
ter, at me again; 1 kept my peace and 
made a big production out of twid- 
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dling radio knobs in a confused sort 
of way. 

“I guess Cuba is a pretty small dot 
in ail that ocean,” she said. 

I nodded and went on twiddling. 1 
was merciless. 

MASTER AGAIN 

"I suppose you could miss it. How 
much gas have we got?” Her Viking 
helmet was slipping badly. 

"They say you can see the Andes 
from hundreds of miles on a clear day,” 
1 said. ‘‘We’ll hold our course and see 
what pops up.” 

“Oh, come on, now. Where does the 
radio say we are?” 

"Glad we wore Mae Wests?” 

"I think it was very foresighted of 
you to rent them.” She put her head 
on my shoulder, just like when we 
drove cars. “Please find Cuba,” she 
implored. 

“Land ho!” I cried, master in my 
own house again, and we began the 
long letdown for Havana, where 
swarms of customs officials descended 
upon us as if we'd been a DC-T, ex- 
acted tribute in the form of landing 
fees, and cleared us to the Isle of Pines. 
We had a fine time down there, and 
for the flight back I bought a machete, 
ostensibly as a souvenir. But Natalie 
knew it was to fight off the monsters 
of the deep, and she didn’t say a word 
about it. (end. 


ANNIVERSARY 



TWENTY-FOUR years ago this 
week Knute Rockne, en route to Los 
Angeles to make a motion picture, 
died in a tragic airplane cra.sh near 
Ba;4aar. Kan. With his death foot- 
ball lost a witty wizard who as head 
coach for twelve years (191h-.‘IO) had 
guided Notre Dame to 10.5 victories 
as against only 12 defeat.s. Rockne's 
team.s were undefeated and untied 
throughout 1929 and 19.30 — his last 
two seasons of coaching. 
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ATS ILLUSTRATED 

(and described) 

by Bart Lee 



Liiking far advMtvt? 
Here’s a hat that cm 
take you straight from a 
business conference to e 
a polo match in unfailing 1 
good taste. The 
toe Adveatora is a 
classic pinch-front snap 
brim that's as relaxed 
anywhere as its 
well-smoked Meerschaum 
color. It's America's 
most popular 
hat, $t0. 


Sthctly-f or -sport hat . . . lightweight, 
narrow-brimmed, pinched soft crown. 
Contrast trimmed with Hickok’s 
famed Sola, hat band featuring sporting 
scene ornaments created by 
1 master craftsmen. The hat itself comes 
in just about every color a hunter, 
golfer or urtabashed loafer could want 
lee eola, $6.50. 


Calliag ail yoang men .. . and calling 
em right with the Lee let. 

This streamlined sky-piece style has 
grown, in a brief span, to be ^ 
the nation's No. 1 young man's ^ 
hat. Its low telescope crown is spreao 
in back, sweeping up to a pointed , '' 
front In all of today's deep tone 
colors at $7.50. 


Bart L ee is one of America’s top fashion reporters. His 
authoritative reports come to life in the exciting styles shown 
here . . . and available at your nearest dealer or write FRANK 
H. LEE COMPANY, 475 Fifth Avenue. New York 17. New York. 
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SPORTING LOOK 



W HKN the Prince of Wales appeared 
on the Riviera in 1923 in a polo 
shirt, men’s fashion reporters, who fol- 
lowed him everywhere he went, called 
it a major sartorial event. Before this 
time there had been no such thing as a 
sport shirt as we know it. There were 
shirts— such as the polo shirt— de- 
signed for specific sports, but there was 
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no difference between the shirt a man 
wore to his office and the one he wore 
at his ease. Since this beginning, sport 
shirt sales have picked up to outstrip 
business shirts 2-to-l in the average 
man’s wardrobe. And this year the 
knitted shirt looks like the hottest 
item on the sportswear counter. Influ- 
enced by such continental shirts as the 


French matelot (sailor’s) and the Eng- 
lish tennis shirt, designs are more var- 
ied and attractive than ever before. 
Also, in the last three years such stabil- 
i^ing processes as Redmanizing and 
Cyana have been developed to prevent 
faults like stretching and shrinking. 

Illustrated from left to right above 
are 11 of the newest knitted sport 
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insr KirnTTBiD shirts 


The knitted sport shirt — launched on the Riviera in 1923 
by the Prince of Wales — will be everywhere under the sun this year, 
shrinkproofed, stretchproofed, ablaze with stripes 



ILLUSTRATIONS BY LESLIE JACOB 


shirts, available in stores from coast 
to coast. 

1. An imported cotton knit, blue- 
and-white stripes with red trim, by 
Mirsa of Italy, about $12. 

2. Traditional polo shirt with long 
placket, short collar by Activair, $5.95. 

3. The Piccolino, a striped shirt of 
combed cotton, by McGregor, $2.95. 


4 . The Rapallo, a striped mateloi 
with push-up sleeves, by McGregor, $5. 

6. A brushed-cotton shirt in vertical 
stripes, by Arrow, $3.95. 

e. A new version of the Chemise 
Lacoste— in two colors, a perfect golf 
and active sports shirt, by Izod, $8. 

7. A Sam Snead-designed mesh-knit 
golf shirt by Merrill-Sharpe, $5.50. 


8. Crewshirtinstripedcottontricot 
knit with red trim, by Catalina, $4.95. 

9. A striped T^hirt, by Jantzen, 
$2.95. 

10. A buttonless-collared shirt in 
multi-colored stripes, designed by Mag- 
gi of Italy for Van Heusen, $3.95. 

11. A knitted wool revival of the 
1920s bathing suit top by Gantner, $5. 
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NEWas ATOMIC POWER 



RECHARGES OVERNIGHT AT HOME 


Now your flashlight troubles arc over. 
The new rechargeable Gould Multi-Lite 
will last for years in normal use. The 
new principle nickel cadmium batteries 
take more than 200 charges in laboratory 
tests. Each charge equals the life of a 
dry cell. 

Multi-Lite assures you of a powerful 
beam always, for it recharges overnight. 
Charger operates on 110 volts. A lead 
from charger plugs into flashlight base. 
Batteries are not removed. Charger han- 
dles several flashlights individually. 

Two cell Multi-Lite in beautiful chrome 
case with charger and batteries— S 19.95. 
If your dealer doesn't have it, send check 
or money order for postpaid delivery. 
GIFT HE'LL ALW AYS REMF.MHER 

GOUID-NATIONAL BATTERIES, INC. 

Multi-lila OivitiOB Dept. 3 Depew, Naw York 
• ETTfR BArrERIES SINCE l>»< 



I'm calling' 


Mya the Hollingshead Service Center 


TOUR SERVKI STATION 


Calling all motorists. 
Drive alongside this 
handy display stand. 
It identifies service 
stations equipped to 
solve car-care prob- 
lems — like protect- 
ing the finish. 


COLUMN OF THE WEEK 

THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


In St. Pete. Eddie Stanley tell.s Furman Bisher 
(right): “I've got no problems — just concerns” 



S EE that little mound of dirt out 
there with the rubber in the mid- 
dle?” said Eddie Stanky. “That’s my 
concern. I don’t have any problems, 
just concerns. And that’s my big con- 
cern, right out there.” 

Just a couple of days before, four of 
Stanky’s St. Louis Cardinal recruits 
had insulted the New York Yankees 
with one hit. "And it was a pretty 
cheap hit, too.” he snarled. 

The next day, two more apprentices 
and Tom Poholsky, restrained the Yan- 
kees to one run. This should be enough 
to give the dandy little manager the 
right to be cheerful. 

“I can barely crack a smile now,” 
he said. "Come back next week. If I’m 
grinning from ear to ear, I’ve found the 
pitching I’m looking for.” 

The other day some mathematician 
figured that Stanky’s Cardinals lost 
"about 30 games” after the seventh 
inning last season. In the end, the 
Cards finished sixth, which wasn't 
in line wdth administration policy at 
Anheuser-Busch. Hurriedly the Cardi- 
nals then hit off a deal with Cincin- 
nati, surrendered third baseman Ray 
Jablonski, a 100-RBI man. and Gerry 
Staley, a fallen pitching angel, for 
Frank Smith. Smith’s specialty is sav- 
ing ball games that appear to be in 
quivering hands. He’s big, strong and 
comes equipped with one of those rub- 
ber arms. Among N ational League relief 
pitchers, he’s ranked only by Hoyt 
Wilhelm of the Giants. 

"We had to give up a lot to get what 
we needed.” Stanky said, “but I look 
at it this way: if Jablonski hits .350 
and Staley wins 15 games for Cincin- 
nati and we win the pennant, we’re 
ahead on the deal. Any time you 
give up a player like Jablonski, you’re 
strengthening another team, but that’s 
a risk we had to take.” 

The truth of the matter is, this is 
right smart of a critical season for 
Stanky. He finished third his first two 
spins with the Cardinals. The drop to 
sixth last season was totally unexpect- 
ed. Thus the season of '55 is approached 
with clenched fists and gritted teeth, 
for another second-division race could 


leave Gussie Busch and the stockhold- 
ers extremely unhappy. 

A stranger named Floyd Wooldridge 
damaged the Yankees severely in that 
opening-day one-hitter. Sixteen months 
ago Wooldridge was seriously injured in 
an automobile crash. They said he’d 
never walk again, and it’s true that he 
can’t cover first as he should with h\» 
game leg. But from what they’ve seen 
of him, Wooldridge is a major league 
pitcher. They like, too, Luis Arroyo, 
the squat Puerto Rican with whom At- 
lanta became acquainted in the Dixie 
Series, Larry Jackson, 12-6 at Roches- 
ter, Herb Moford, 17-14 kt Columbus. 
Ohio, and two relief prospects, Bobby 
Tiefenauer, a Houston graduate, and 
29-year-old Barney Schultz, 11 years 
reaching the majors. 

WHO YOU GOT TO BEAT? 

“Figure this as my nucleus,” Stanky 
said, “Harvey Haddix, Brooks Law- 
rence, Gordon Jones and Tom Poholsky 
as starters, and Frank Smith in the bull 
pen. Now, suppose I get some other re- 
liefers from Bobby Tiefenauer, Barney 
Schultz, Joe Presko, Herb Moford or 
Tony Jacobs. That Jacobs, you can’t 
forget him. He won 25 games in two 
seasons at Rochester, all in relief. I’m 
figuring on Wooldridge or Jackson as 
possible sVaTtoTs. 

“Figure it that way and we’re not a 
pushover. Who you got to beat? Brook- 
lyn, the Giants and Milwaukee. We're 
in the same boat with Cincinnati. It’s 
up to our pitching.” 

Gordon Jones isasports-pagesleeper. 
The Cards imported him from Omaha 
last season and he finished 4 4. With 
Stanky he rates kudos. “I like the kid. 
He’s a control specialist. He walked 
just 19 men In 81 innings last year. 
He's on the varsity.” 

A year ago, tourists visiting with 
the Cardinals came to look at Tom 
Alston, the 6-foot-5 Negro first base- 
man who cost $10,000, and Wally 
Moon, who showed up without an in- 
vitation. Moon became the rookie of 
the year and Alston became the first 
baseman at Rochester. 

Alston is back now and in a bloody 
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BOXING 


THE BENGAL BOUTS 

On (he campus, boxing is still a sport 

by BUDD SCHULBERG 



hassle with Joe Cunningham about first 
base. Cunningham hits like a black- 
smith, but he also owns a reputation 
for fielding like one. Alston, now, rates 
with Stanky as “one of the greatest 
glove men I ever saw.” It doesn't make 
a heap of difference who wins, so long 
as he hits .350 and drives in 120 runs. 

Moon, after one year, enjoys the rat- 
ing as a fixture. This hatchet-faced Ar- 
kansan regard.^ his spectacular break-in 
year as no particular phenomenon, but 
he does speak with pride of driving in 
76 runs as a leadoff man. 

Ken Boyer, appointed to succeed 
Jablonski, has been working at short- 
stop. This is to allow some inspection 
of kids Ronnie Plaza and Gerr>' Thomas 
at third. Boyer will be the third base- 
man and smooth Alex Grammas, the 
Birmingham candyman, is the short- 
stop. Stanky subscribes heanly to him 
in the field. 

Two outfielders who led leagues in 
hitting showed up this spring wear- 
ing glasses, Harry Elliott, in from San 
Diego, and Bill Virdon, up from Roch- 
ester. Musial, who has the steadiest 
job in the National League {“It'll take 
a real emergency for me to bring him 
in to first base”), Moon and Rip Repul- 
ski now run the outfield. Joe Frazier 
pinch-hit .323 last season, better than 
Dusty Rhodes. 

But Elliott, once a Minnesota foot- 
ball star, has them fascinated with 
his hat. Virdon is a big leaguer now 
defensively. Both are acting as if they 
belong in the majors, which incited 
Stanky to observe: 

"I never thought of this l)efore, but 
maybe I ought to put glasses on my 
pitchers.” (AIhp 


When Columnist Budd Schulberg went 
to South Bend to accept Notre Dame's 
boxing award (S/, March 28), he saw 
something that renewed his hope for the 
future of the sport. Schnlbcrg’s report: 

O N an average of once a week some 
kindly soul comes up to me and 
lowers this boom: I simply can’t under- 
stand what you see in boxing. Two men 
whacking the whey out of each other 
like a couple of Neanderthals! I think 
it’s brutal and degrading. I'd like to 
see it abolished. 

Next time this little firecracker is 
tossed in my path, I’m going to say: 
Go see the Notre Dame Bengal Bouts. 
You’ll see boys battling harder for the 
University championships than some 
heavyweights have fought for the 
championship of the world. You will 
see contestants beautifully conditioned 
and boxing under rules of safety pre- 
caution that have precluded any seri- 
ous injury in the quarter-century his- 
tory of the bouts. Here are boys who 
will fight their hearts out in the five- 
day tournament for pride and the pure 
sport of it. At the finals recently, 4,500 
people— twice as many as paid admis- 
sions at Madison Square Garden a few 


nights later— roared their approval and 
shouted on their favorites through- 
out the rousing 10-match card. They 
weren't rooting the underdog becau-se 
they had bet on him and could double 
their money. This vibrant gathering of 
undergraduates, faculty, priests and 
townspeople was as pure as the boxers, 
and they rocked the field house with 
applause for both opponents as match 
after match produced a total absence 
of clinches, non-stop punching and un- 
corrupted courage. 

“SEE YOU AT THE BOUTS*’ 

Professional boxing has virtually 
died in New Jersey and many other 
states where it once flourished. But on 
the campus at Notre Dame it is a live- 
ly, major sport, outdrawing basketball, 
swimming, baseball and every other 
activity except King Football. When 
I spoke to Father Hesburgh, president 
of the University, at luncheon on the 
day of the finals, he said, “See you at 
the bouts tonight,” and that was a 
remark I was to hear throughout the 
day as I toured the campus from the 
Rockne Memorial field house to the 
English classes. Students tipped me off 
to watch Harry Higa, the defending 
featherweight champion from Honolu- 
lu. And Pat Cannon, a fighting red- 
headed Irish senior who had been 
knocking on the door of the middle- 
weight title for several years. 

When I entered the arena the band 
was playing "When the Saints Come 
Marching In,” and this seemed a hap- 
py choice, for proceeds go to support 
the Holy Cross mission houses in Ben- 
gal— hence the name Bengal Bouts. 

Boxing has been a popular sport at 
Notre Dame since 1923, when it was 
first introduced by Knute Rockne. The 
association with the Bengal Mission 
began in 1931 and has been an annual 
feature of the Notre Dame sports pro- 
gram ever since. On the Notre Dame 
campus they credit a quietly vigorous 
and purposeful, fatherly littlo man, 
Dominic “Nappy” Napolitano, with 
having established the ideal atmos- 
phere of sportsmanship, safety and 
continued on page 50 
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BOXING continued from page i9 

lack of any commercial taint for these 
bouts. Nappy went to Notre Dame 
from Pleasantville, New York in the 
late 208, boxed there as a feather* 
weight, fell in love with the campus, 
and— except for a three-year hitch as 
boxing instructor for the Navy— has 
lived and taught there ever since. Kach 
year, some three months before the 
Bengal Bouts, 15 to 200 boys, many 
of whom have never had a glove on, put 
themselves in Nappy’s hands to pre- 
pare them for the tournament that 
winds up the eve of St. Patrick’s Day. 

Throughout the training period it 
is no exaggeration to .say that Nappy 
worries about the welfare of each con- 
testant with the personal concern of 
a father. He sees that they do their 
two-mile roadwork each day. their cal- 
isthenics, he instructs each boy person- 
ally and supervises their daily work- 
outs with each other. By the time they 
are ready to enter the ring the second 
week of March they have trained as 
carefully, as inten.sely and as long as 
Rocky Marciano prepares for a defense 
of his title. 

THE PUREST CONTEST 

But Rocky’s fights and the ones 
Nappy Napolitano directs are worlds 
apart. No Bengal Bouter is allowed 
to take the kind of punishment Ez- 
zard Charles absorbed from Rocky 
last summer. Through Nappy’s advice, 
the padding on the ring floor is two 
inches thick and the referee is instruct- 
ed to stop a bout the moment an op- 
ponent is dazed and in danger of being 
hit at will. “This is a contest, like any 
other sport,” Napolitano says. “In a 
sense it is the purest contest we have. 
When it ceases to be that, stop it. Don't 
let the boy get hurt.” 

Out at Notre Dame this stocky, pa- 
ternal little fellow Nappy, the genial 
coach and director for the bouts; the 
handball champ, philosophical Father 
Tom Brennan; the campus Knights of 
Columbus chapter which sponsors the 
bouu: and the boys who keep punch- 
ing from bell to bell can show you 
what boxing can be like at its hon- 
est best. They have never lost sight of 
the fact that boxing, for all its seamy, 
nether side, is a great, basic and un- 
deniable competitive sport. 

• 

Best fight— or fights— of the current 
week: the NCAA championships at 
Pocatello. Idaho, with 17 schools and 
62 boxers entered; and the Golden 
Gloves Intercity matches at Chicago. 
No television, worse luck. Ce w 6 ) 
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BOATING 

TRIAL BY WATER 

The sleek Century Coronado is handsome — and does, too 

by ROBERT N. BAVIER JR. 


The prcltiesl boat in a boat show aetu- 
4illy is only as good as she is in the 
water. Here SI Boating Columnist Rob- 
ert N. Baeier Jr. puls the new Coronado 
through a Florida test: 

H er mahogany topsides glowing 
under many coats of carefully ap- 
plied and rubbed varnish, offset by 
white two*toning, gleaming chrome, 
a curv’ed wrap-around windshield, a 
I,andau removable top, and a striking 
interior of red-and-white vinyl, the 
Century Coronado, as viewed on boat- 
show floors across the nation, looked 
like an artist’s dream come true. She 
seemed almost too beautiful, too per- 
ishable to allow her to get wet, to be- 
come defiled by salt spray. Experienced 
boatmen were heard to mutter : “Looks 
like a damn sports car without wheels.” 
Many questioned her seagoing ability. 

For doubters the Coronado herself 
had a strong rejoinder. With a specially 
carbureted 285 hp Connell Cadillac 
engine, she had led the way in the 
rough water of the Around-Miami- 
Beach race on December 26 and had 
followed this triumph four days later 
with another win in the nine-hour En- 
durance Marathon, cofeature of the 
Orange Bowl Regatta. 

Since the only way to really learn 
about a boat is by trying her out, and 
because Coronado’s appearance and 
advance billing had made me itchy to 
put her through her paces, I flew to 
Miami for the purpose. Sam Griffith, 
manager of Enterprise Marine Co. 


where she was berthed and co-pilot in 
her Around-Miami-feeach success, went 
out with me, ostensibly to answer ques- 
tions but also, I suspect, to keep a pro- 
tective eye on her. 

Sam eased her out of her slip and we 
cruised dead slow past moored boats. 
1 was surprised that a boat capable of 
a top speed of 54 mph could idle so 
smoothly. We crept along for a couple 
of hundred yards at about 5 mph — 
slow enough for most trolling— with- 
out choking up. Sam worked her up 
gradually to 30-35 mph and then 40 
mph, a speed at which she can cruise 
for hours. The motor made a deep- 
throated but ruffled roar as we 
skipped over the moderate waves, 
pounding slightly but in surprising 
comfort. Then he opened her up and 
in seconds the tachometer went up to 
its limit of 5,000 rpms and stuck there. 
We were exceeding 50 mph which, in 
a boat, feels like twice that. Vibration? 
There wasn’t any! 

Sam slowed down, eased out of the 
driver’s seat and invited me to lake 
over. “Try her acceleration,” Sam sug- 
gested, so I eased back on the throttle 
to about 15 mph, then slammed it to 
the floor. We were pressed back into 
our seats as the Coronado leapt for- 
ward. This time I kept the throttle 
down. Past 40 mph the Cal Connell 
Cadillac engine’s roar turned to the 
higher whine characteristic of race 
boats. She remained easy and light to 
steer even at top speed. 

continued on page 5t 


if you shop at . . . 

ShiUito's 

in Cincin>i<i/( 
or Halle Bros. 

in Cleveland 
or Roos Bros. 

in San Francisco 
or Z-jpmari Wolle 

in Portland 
or A. Harris 

in Dallas 
or Scruggs - 
yandervoort- 
Barney 

in St. Louis 
or LaSalle & Koch 

in Toledo 
or Gimbel Bros. 

in Miliiaukee 
or Abraham & Straus 

in Long Island 
(Hempstead) 

or D. H. Holmes 

in Netv Orleans 
or Burdine’s 

in Miami 

or John ff'anamaker 

in Philadelphia 
or Woolf Bros. 

in Kansas City 
or F. & R. Lazarus 

in Columbus 
or .May Co. 

in Den ter I 

or Younher Bros. 

in Des Moines 
or Foley Bros. 

in Houston 
or Kahn’s 

in Oakland 
or Miller & Rhoads 

in Richmond 

don't miss 

your favorite store's gala 

sport & vacation 
carnival 

which it has planned 
in cooperation with 

SPORTS 
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THE CORONADO, an extremely fa.**! runabout (up to 54 mph), shown here at lop 
speed, ha.s an over-all length of 21 feet 1 inch, a 7-foot 4-inch beam, and a 21-inch draft. 
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HORSES 


BOATING conttHKfd from jtage 51 

“Try a full over turn now,” said 
Sam. “You mean full rudder at full 
speed?” I questioned. “Sure,” Sam re- 
plied, “she will love it.” 

If I didn’t know and respect Sam's 
experience and ability I simply 
wouldn’t have done it. We were ex- 
ceeding 50 mph, .seemed to be hitting 
only the wave tops and I felt that only 
a damn fool would give full rudder at 
that speed. Since Sam said so, how- 
ever, I spun the wheel as fast as possi- 
ble and as far as it would go, with the 
throttle glued to the floor. She banked 
into the turn, the inboard chine biting 
in nicely and the other riding high, 
with no tendency to catch and trip. 
She skidded very slightly, maintain- 
ing almost top speed through the turn. 
As before, she felt in perfect control 
throughout. 

QAHTE SOME BOAT 

Backing, she revealed her first weak- 
ness, one I had expected since it is in- 
evitable in high-speed, small-rudder 
boats. She could not be steered in re- 
verse, the stern swinging to port even 
with the rudder applied to bring it to 
starboard. The only way to control her 
in reverse was by short bursts ahead to 
sw'ing the stern in the desired direction 
and then backing until another burst 
ahead was required to combat the in- 
exorable swing to port. While backing, 
even downwind, spray slopped aboard 
—another characteristic inevitable in 
the basic type. 

Ashore, with time to think her over, 
the inescapable conclusion was that 
the Ceuturij Coronado is quite some 
boat — a Cadillac in more than her 
engine. She is in price too— approx- 
imately $6,500 delivered, complete 
with a stock 250 hp Cadillac power 
plant. That struck me as quite steep 
for a 20-foot boat but an understand- 
able price for such a superbly engi- 
neered, styled and built job. The Cen- 
tury Boat Co. of Manistee, Mich, 
makes other models of about the same 
size for less than half the price, but the 
Coronado has that something extra 
which makes many people feel she’s a 
buy at the lop price. 

Those who derided her as a floating 
sports car were right on the beam when 
it came to smartness, speed and sales 
appeal— they forgot that the Century 
Coronado also seats 10 people, is rug- 
ged and surprisingly seaworthy. She 
may not be your dish, as she was the 
Shah of Iran’s, one of many w’ho have 
bought one, but her beauty is far more 
than skin deep. e n d) 


HIS NAME IS MUD 

At Gulf.stream, Na.shua answered a telephoned question 

by WHITNEY TOWER 


U NTIL the Florida Derby last Sat- 
urday, one of the unanswered 
questions about Nashua was whether 
he could run in the mud. Just four 
hours before the Derby, a short but 
violent tropical rainstorm hit Gulf- 
stream Park, turning an otherwise 
heavy surface into a thick slop. There 
was quite a to-do during the pouring 
lunch hour over w’hat Nashua’s own- 
er, Bill Woodward, might elect to do. 

Woodward himself didn’t have an 
easy time making up his mind, so mid- 
way through lunch he left the table 
and put in a call to Sunny Jim Fitz- 
simmons who had already brought the 
rest of the Belair string to New York. 
Sitting in his Sheepshead Bay parlor 
where he was later to view the race on 
television, Mr. Fitz heard Bill Wood- 
ward describe the slop over 1,000 miles 
away. Then he gave a clear and defi- 
nite answer: “We’ll run him the way 
he is — without stickers” (stickers are 
mud calks enabling a horse to keep a 
better footing in the mudl. Later, 
however, the Woodward board of 
strategy, including John Fitzsimmons, 
acting Trainer Bart Sweeney and Jock- 
ey Eddie .\rcaro, met again. Arcaro 
had gotten the feel of the track during 
the fourth race and he noticed his 
mount slipping a bit. On his advice, 
Nashua was equipped, at the last mo- 
ment, with calks on his front legs. 


Just before saddling up, Arcaro was 
asked whether he thought Nashua 
could run in the mud or not. “This is 
the place we're going to find out,” was 
his reply. ‘‘And I’d just as soon put 
him through that trial in a $100,000 
race as in a $.5,000 race.” Everybody, 
including Arcaro, now knows that yes, 
Nashua is as brilliant in the mud as he 
is out of it. 

THE PRICE IS SHORT 

It was pretty obvious all around 
last week that Nashua literally “made” 
this fourth running of- the F’lorida 
Derby. Wherever a horse with his 
magnetic appeal is entered he is go- 
ing to draw huge crowds regardless 
of the caliber of the opposition, the 
weather or what. Nashua, in the space 
of less than one year, has already at- 
tained a trackside and television fol- 
lowing approaching the hero worship 
that the American public last asso- 
ciated with Native Dancer. Further- 
more, barring mishaps in the weeks 
ahead, this remarkable bay seems des- 
tined to become one of the shortest 
price favorites in the history of the 
Kentucky Derby next month. He has 
already made some notable history 
that give indications that he may 
eclipse Citation’.s record money-earn- 
ing total of $1,085,760. With the $100,- 
000 earned in the Florida Derby, 



“Psssi!” 
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GULFSTREAM BOSS, James Donn, is 
as pleaswl as Mrs. Woodward after raw. 


Nashua’s earnings now total an amaz- 
ing !?402,340. whifh hoists him into 
24th position on the alliime winning 
list and is also more money than any 
horst in history ever won in the same 
comparative stage of his career. 

Ail this has come to him before the 
Triple Crown events and before any 
of the rich New York fixtures, includ- 
ing the Wood .Memorial to be contest- 
ed at still another $100,000 at Jamaica 
on .April 2J. Owner Woodward will re- 
serve judgment for a while on Na.shua’s 
next engagement. "We want to witi 
the Kentucky Derby very much." he 
say.s. "-And to be .sure we’re ready for 
it, Nashua may pas.s up the Wood if 
Summer Tan runs in it. Tliere would 
be no point in having Nashua kill him- 
self two weeks before the Derby.” 

• 

Florida Derby Day at Gulf.stream 
was not entirely Nashua’s day. More 
properly it might have been called Car- 
nival Day, for probably no race in 
history has been preceded by more fan- 
fare. buildup and pre-race festivities. 
Gulfsiream opened its gates at 9 a.m., 
more than four hours l)efore the first 
race and almost eight hours before the 
Derby itself. Early arrivals might well 
have wondered for a moment if they 
hadn’t strolle<l into a state fair. There 
wa.s music from a dance orchestra and 
from the University of Miami band. 
There were also a parade of state flags, 
trick riding exhibitions, baton twirl- 
ing and, throughout most of the after- 
noon following the ill-timed arrival of 
the rain, water skiing on the infield 
lake where tiny multicolored sailboats 
puffed lazily about. 

-All thi.s gaiety at Gulfstream's big- 
gest day of the year is not just pure 
coincidence. It is the product of the 
imagination, ambition and energy of 
two men who have built Gulfsiream 
into one of .America’s premier race 
tracks. The two are track President 


James Donn and his chief of staff, Hor- 
ace Wade. Donn came to the United 
States from Scotland almost half a 
century ago and is today recognized as 
one of the leading authorities on flow- 
ers, shrubbery and garden landscaping. 
(In a step to outdo the pomp at the 
Kentucky Derby where the winner 
gets a wreath of roses, Donn awards 
his Florida Derby witmers a wreath of 
orchids. I He has wisely put mo.st of the 
management of Gulfsiream into the 
hand.s of Wade who carries the triple 
title of racing secretary, <lirector of 
racing an<l publicity director. Between 
them, Donn and Wade have built their 
Florida Derby into a major race. 

SWITCH FOR THE ORCHIDS 

One of their aims, and one due for 
some discussion at the next meeting of 
the state legislature, is to give Gulf- 
stream patrons a better break on rac- 
ing dates. The way things stand now, 
thanks to a state law of several years 
standing, southern Florida racing dates 
are granted on the basis of revenue. 
Thus, Hialeah, which leads in revenue, 
always grabs off the middle dates, mid- 
January to early March, during the 
height of the whirling social .season. 
Gulfsiream, with second choice, has 
chosen in recent years to follow Hia- 
leah — all of which leaves Miami’s third 
race track, Tropical Park, with no al- 
ternative but to open the winter season 
in November anil close down in mid- 
January. The people at Gulfsiream 
are now giving serious thought to trad- 
ing dates with Tropical or seeing what 
could be done about running a split 
meeting — before and after Hialeah. 

However, all this is for another sea- 
son. For the season at hand there prom- 
ises to be lot.s of excitement ahead. And 
Nashua, now that he and -Arcaro are 
getting along a little better, may make 
the most of it. They’ll tell you in Flor- 
ida, though, not to crown your three- 
year -old champions prematurely. They 
know what they’re talking about too. 
For it was just a year ago that Correla- 
tion flew from California to Gulfsiream 
to win the Florida Derby. He went on 
to win the Wood Memorial. In the next 
two months Correlation was the post- 
time favorite in the Kentucky Derby, 
the Preakncss and th“ Belmont Stakes. 
He won none of them. end 
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SHERPA MING NORGAY 
CLIMBER OF EVEREST 

The four-installment autobiog- 
raphy (in collaboration with 
James Ramsey Ullman) of a 
man no less remarkable than the 
mountain he conquered begins in 
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Ut This Travel Book 
Help You Plan Your 
Derbytime Vacation ! 



Kentucky in May is in all her 
glory. Decide now to linger 
awhile after your Derby week- 
end — use this new full-color 
vacation book to plan a stay 
in Kentucky’s "story-book" 
land ! 
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GRACE IN A DIVE 


Conipciilive diving; is amon^; the most beautiful of all sports 
to watch, yet one of the most difficult to master. It lakes years 
by LEE GRIGGS of intense training to reach the lop and more to stay there 


D iving is essentially the art of en- I" 
tering the water elHciently and | 
gracefully, and exhibition diving is to 
many the most beautiful of all sports. 

The combination of ability, beauty 
and grace that characterizes women’s 
diving produces a symphony of coor- 
dinated motion that is a joy to behold. 

Yet diving can be cruelly punishing. 

Body coordination and the necessity 
for precise execution make competitive 
diving one of the more difficult skills 
to master. It takes at least five years 
of exhausting daily workouts to devel- 
op championship form. Once this form 
has been achieved, the workouts must 
be continued virtually the year around 
to maintain it. 

With the requirements for success 
so demanding, it is no wonder that 
there are only a handful of top women 
divers competing today. Most are tal- 
ented Californians, like Paula Jean 
Myers (opposite page^, Ann Cooper 
(paffc.s 56, 57) and Juno Stover Irwin. 
Young Jeanne Stunyo of Detroit is a 
fine prospect. But far above them all 
is a small, trim-bodied. Long Beach, 
Calif, housewife, 24-year-old Mrs. Pat 
Keller McCormick [page 58), double 
Olympic and Pan-American Games 
champion who has won 18 national 
titles— more than any woman in his- 
tory. In 1951 and 1954 Pat made an 
unprecedented sweep of all five U.S. 
titles, from heights of one to 10 meters. 

She dominates the field as no other 
diver ever has. 

To stay at the top, Pat McCormick 
practices two hours a day, makes 25,- 
000 dives a year. But constant hard 
work and years of training by no means 
tell the whole story. Tension and men- 
tal anguish in competition play a big 



TOP WOMAN DIVER is Olympic and 
Pan-American Champion Pat .McCormick. 


role. Like most diver-s, Pat is nervous 
at a meet. She often gags on food for 
days before. She spends hours with her 
husband Glenn, who is also her coach, 
planning the dives she will use. 

One slip can cost a title. In 1953, for 
instance, Pat struck the board while 
doing a difficult half gainer with a half 
twist forward one and a half somer- 
sault in pike position, lost 55 points 
and the national three-meter indoor 
title to I’aula Jean .Myers. 

As if there weren’t already enough 
strain to competitive diving, the girls 
always risk injury. Hitting the board, 
striking the water improperly at a 
speed of close to a mile a minute and 
failing to recover under water in time 
to avoid bumping the bottom of the 


pool all lake their toll. At a physical 
examination in 19.51 a flabbergasted 
doctor found that many of the be.st 
divers are scarred like prizefighters. On 
Pat McCormick he found a healed- 
over six-inch scalp wound, scars at the 
base of her spine, a once-cracked rib 
and broken finger, and blood welts 
across her collarbone from the impact 
of striking the water. In addition, all 
her upper front teeth were chipped. 

Very few women are physically fit- 
ted to take up competitive diving. 
Some cannot perfect the intricate tim- 
ing of the many maneuvers to be made 
in mid-air— twists, jackknives, somer- 
saults, gainers and the like. Others lack 
the straight legs and instinctively 
pointed toes that are so essential. 

Strong abdominal muscles, slender 
hips and a muscular but well-formed 
body characterize the champions. Pat 
McCormick begins every day’s practice 
with .stomach exercises and jumping 
routines before going to the spring- 
board. Many divers also have had bal- 
let training, which helps develop poise 
on the board. 

Strangely, many divers are acropho- 
bic. Pat McCormick, who dives regu- 
larly in 35-foot platform events, is one 
of these and readily admits it. But if 
high places scare her, it doesn’t show 
on the judges’ sheets. She has three 
national platform titles, will be after 
a fourth this year. Pat expects to con- 
tinue in competition through the 1956 
Olympics. “Then,” she says, "I will be 
quite happy to give up all that glitter- 
ing hardware for five babies.” Ce_n O' 


PERFECT FORM is shown by Paula Jean Myers as she completes a haV 
gainer. An accomplished diver, .Miss Myers was national platform champion in 1953. 
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PAT McCORMiCK. here executing a full twisting half gainer, Olympic champion, Pat is 24. She made a clean sweep of all three 
has dominateil women's di\nng for the past fieveral years. A double I9.')4 outdoor AAU diving titles last August at Indianapolis. 


Hy rMliin 




Joaquin Capilla of Mexico (luplicated Pat 
McCormick’s twin triumph in men's div- 
ing. Here he spins and twists with match- 
less control in dive from three-meter board. 


ON TO AUSTRALIA! 

The 1955 Pan-American (iames were a full-dress Olympic preview 

by DAVID RICHARDSON 


I t’S LONG way from Mexico City to 
Melbourne — 19 months and 8,000 
mile.s to be exact— and much can hap- 
pen to change the global athletic pic- 
ture between the second Pan-American 
Games that wound up here last week- 
end and the next Olympic Games, 
scheduled to be held in the Au.siralian 
city in November 195H. But one thing 
was clear as the athletes of 22 American 
countries gathered in the vast Univer- 
sity of Mexico stadium for the closing 
ceremonies last Saturday. The results 
of this two-week "Olympics of the 
Western Hemisphere” will have a more 
important bearing on the outcome of 
the next Olympics than any other ath- 
letic meet until then. 

The .same could not be said of the 
first Pan-American Games held in 
Buenos Aires in 1951. (Actually, the 
first Pan-American Games were held 
in 1937 in Dallas as part of the Greater 
Texas and Pan-American Exposition. 
Plans to renew the games annually 
were ruined by World War 1 1. > In 19.51 
few outside Latin America paid the 
regional sports carnival much heed, in- 
cluding the U.S. Olympic Committee 
which sent only 127 athletes and few 
stars. As u result, the U.S. finished a 
iacklUvSter second behind .Argentina. 

This time the U.S., remembering the 
strong Soviet challenge to American 
Olympic supremacy at Helsinki in 1952 
and looking ahead to the 1956 Olym- 
pics, sent a star-studded contingent 


274 strong. Although college studies. 
Golden Gloves tournaments and con- 
rticiing KCAA swimming and wres- 
tling championships prevented some 
U.S. stars from coming to Mexico. 
Dan Ferris of the AAU called the s<juad 
the "most powerful we ever sent abroad 
in an off-Olympic year.” 

The presence of .so many crack Olym- 
pic-bent U.S. athletes lent such impe- 
tus to competition that in almost every 
sport from track and fieldandsw imming 
to volley ball and water ballet, Cana- 
dians and Latin Americans were vying 
with U.S. rivals in a record-breaking 
orgy not seen on this continent since 
the Olympic Games at Los Angeles in 
1932. Thirty-two games records were 
set. Seven world records were broken, 
five by Americans. Four of the Ameri- 
can marks were by Weightlifters Tom- 
my Kono, Charles Vinci and Xorbert 
Schemansky. Venezuelan Cyclist An- 
thony I)i Michelli broke the Soviet- 
held 1,000-meter record. In track and 
field American Lou Jones did 45.4 in 
the 400 meters. Brazilian Adheriiar 
Ferreira da Silva sailed so far in the hop, 
step and jump that he broke the Soviet- 
held record by more than a foot. 

That the U.S. would be the unof- 
ficial overall winner here was as much 
a foregone conclusion as the death of 
the bull in a Plaza Mexico corrida. The 
big question was: will this U.S. team 
prove to be good enough to hold off the 
continued on next page 


HHOTOGKAPHS BY MARK KAUFFMAN, 
GEORGE SILK AND JfAN GfZMAN 
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BAREFOOT MEXICAN BOVS in bi^ huts bfuc^ themselves 
along the slippery banks of Cuemanco Canal at Xochimilco and 


watch impassively as countrymen in fours-wiih-coxwain competi- 
tion vainly try to stave off defeat. Argentina was ultimate victor 


rabid Mexican fans took to whistling 
(Latin way of booing) at Bafados 
Vnidos successes and madly cheering 
anyone from any other nation even if 
he was only leading a qualifying heat. 

Impressiv’e a.s the American triumph 
seemed, both over-all and in individual 
events, it w’as not a cause for wild re- 
joicing. American performances in sev- 
eral sports left much to be desired. 

Argentina, never a leading contender 
in the Olympics, beat the U.S. in box- 
ing, cycling, rowing and water polo and 
tied in wrestling. While the U.S. had 
legitimate alibis in a few instances, 
nevertheless the defeats do not speak 
well for the depth of top-flight material 
in these sports. Mexico beat America’s 
best in modern pentathlon (see piclures 


bclou’). Even in its own national sports 
the U.S. put on disappointing shows. 
In basketball the U.S. team lost a 
game to Argentina and gained the over- 
all games title only on a technicality 
(Brazil, Argentina and the U.S. tied 
for first, and the U.S. was declared the 
winner after a point-spread compari- 
son). In baseball the .\merican team 
had to settle for second place behind 
the Dominican Republic. (“Fortu- 
nately,” cracked one official, “baseball 
is not yet an Olympic event.”) 

Even in track and field the U.S. dis- 
played its old Olympic weakness in 
races over 800 meters. We.s Santee was 
upset by a previously unknown Argen- 
tinian named Juan Miranda (see page 
62) in a slow (3:53.2) 1,500 meters. 


ON TO AUSTRALIA! 

coiiliii urd 

U.S.S.R. in the Olympics? With the 
games over, the question still begs a 
definite answer. Just as Russia piled up 
an overwhelming team victory in the 
quadrennial European Games last sum- 
mer in Switzerland, so did the U.S. run 
up an impressive triumph here. 

In track and field the U.S. not only 
won 16 of 22 men’s events but dis- 
played strength in depth by collecting 
by far the largest number of seconds 
and thirds. The overworked Mexican 
band played The Sfor ispangled Banner 
so often for individual Yangui medal- 
ists that even the most patriotic Amer- 
ican must have secretly wished for a 
change of tune. As it was, a minority of 


Jose Perez Mier of Mexico won none of the five pentathlon eventf 
fin which he sftoi/'ji performing below), but great over-all consLst- 


MODERN PENTATHLON 



Olympic Stopplcchasp Champioti Hor- 
ace AsliPiifeller finished second to Ar- 
genliiiian Oswaldo Suarez in the 5.(*00 
meters. Suarez also won the lO.dOt) 
meters. In these distance races the I'.S. 
could Idame the oxygen-scarce altilii<ie 
(SI, March 28 . i)ul the fact remained 
that not even Santee, fastest miler in 
the world today, nor .-\shenfelter, only 
American since IftOH to win an Olympic 
event longer than 8PI) meters, could 
give proof in international competition 
that they could he counted upon for 
gold medals at Melitourne. 

In swimming, L'.S. men did well — 
with Olympic stars f'larke Scholes and 
Jimm.v McLaneand Ifi-year-old Frank 
McKinney Jr. winning races in good 
lime — even iViongVi many fine swim- 


mers were absent at the N’CAA cham- 
pionships. However, the American girls 
did little to warrant mucli more hope 
for them at Melbourne than at Hel- 
sinki, where they won only two third 
places in five races. The big sensation 
of the women’s aquatic events was the 
showing of the small Canadian team. 
Betli W’hittal of Montreal, a Purdue 
sophomore, put on the most amaz- 
ing individual performance of the 
entire game.s by 1 ' winning the loo- 
meter bullerlly championship, 2‘ le.ss 
than 15 minutes later winning the 400- 
meter freestyle title and 15' 45 min- 
utes after tliat swimming a leg with 
the seeond-pluce medley relay team. 
Canadian Coach Tommy Walker ex- 
iilled: “Belh has Ihe grealesl polen- 


lial of any swimmer I have ever seen-’ 

Despite the several conspicuous U.S. 
weaknesses, American fan.s had things 
to cheer about. Ileal i)rogress seems to 
have been made in a few lesser Olympic 
sports, such as fencing anil gymnastics. 

Iixlividually, a few promising U.S. 
athletes came to the fore in a way that 
suggests they may he at peak perform- 
ance by Olympic time. \ot only has 
10-year-old .Arnold Sowell emerged as 
the likely successor to aging Mai Whit- 
field in the 80U-meter run, hut Lon 
Spurrier, who pressed Sowell to the 
tape in the Pan-American 800 and who 
set a new world record in the half mile 
last Saturday (srcEvKSTS& Djsi'OVBK- 
IKRI, is a strong running mate. Seldom 
ronljfiMCd on ncA pngZ 




ON TO AUSTRALIA! 

conliniiid 

has the U.S. been blessed at ojte time 
with three such Hoet quarter-milers 
as Lou Jones, Jim Lea and Jesse Mash- 
burn. finishers in the record- 

breaking 400. Sprinter Rod Richard 
came withiti a tenth of a secoiul of 
world records in both the 100- and -00- 
(around bend ' meter dashes, .fosh Cul- 
breath was otdy one second shy of ty- 
ing the world record 'held by Russian 
Yuri Lituevt in the grueling 400-meter 
hurdles, Roy Range and John Bennett 
both exceeded 2d feet in the broad 
jump, the U.S. 400- and l.fiOO-meter re- 
lay teams won handily, and old Olym- 
pic stand-bys like Hurdler Jack Davis, 
Shot Putter Parry O'Brien. Pole \‘ault- 
er Bob Richard.s, Discus Thrower h'or- 
tune Oordien and Javelin Thrower Bud 
HeUl all came through in a style that 
indicated they would carry weight at 
Melbourne. In the classic decathlon, 
big, young Uafer Johnson, a ITLA 
freshman, seemed likely to threaten 
Bob .Mathias’ world decathlon record 
until he lapsed into near exhaustion in 
the last few events. 

.\mong American girl athletes, 
Olympic Diving Champion Pat Mc- 
Cormick (see page .54) repeated her 
Olympic wins in the springboard and 
platform dives and expect.s to crown 
her career by doing it once again at 
Melbourne. Blond Jeanne Stunyo was 
a close second in the springboard dive 
and looked like a coming champion. 
Another girl to watch is High Jumper 
Mildred McDaniel, who tied both the 
American and Olympic records and 
came within a breath of tying the 
Soviet-held world record. 

Xevprlheless, for the .Vmerican ath- 
letes wlio want to do well at Mel- 
bourne. a full year and a half of hard 
training and competition lie.s ahead. 
By then some of our present shining 
lights may be dimmed, and others 
glowing in their place. As .Swimmer 
Clarke Sclioles, an Olympic an<l Pan- 
American champion, said ruefully: 
“Hell, there's .so many good swimmers 
arouml hack in the States I’ll be lucky 
even to make the Olympic s<juad.'' 

More than anythitig else itie 1955 
Pan-American Games turne<l out to 
he a valuable proving ground of com- 
petitive heart and sinew that should 
pay off in the best Olympic squad in 
U.S. athletic history. A good many re- 
turning heroes agreed with Lou Jones 
who said after breaking the world 400- 
meter mark: “I can't exactly explain 
what happened, but something moved 
me." The hope is that whatever it is, 
it will keep on moving them. end 



HAPPY, EXHAUSTED Juan Miranda iriylit! of Argentina clasps Mai Whilfifid and 
grins with weary delight after his stunning upset of Wes Santee and Fred Dwyer in the 
Pan-American i.oOO-meter run. Friend.s hold loitering Miranda erect as an .\rgeiuine 
teammate crouche.s to untie his running spikes. Beyontl Whitfield a young Argentinian 
look-s at Miranda in awe. Whitfield wears competing teammates’ watches on left wrist. 
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c 

TIP FROM THE TOP 



For golfers of all degrees of skill, 
especially middle-handicap golfers 


Jrom MIKE TURNESA, pro at KnollirtHid Country Club, White PUiiiiK, N.Y. 


What makes a golfer “hit” with his body instead of his hands is 
lack of feel at the top of the baekswing. “Feel,” of course, is 
something you cannot teach. The best a teaching pro can do is 
to try to develop for his pupil a sense of the correct po.sitions, 
tru.sting that a muscular feel will develop which will instantly “tell” 
the golfer that his hands are doing just what they should. 

In this connection. 1 have recently arrived at a tip that strikes 
me as a sound and simple device by which a golfer can check the 
corrt'ctne.ss of his hands at the top of the back.swing. The key is 
the left thumb. It should lie squarely underneath the center of 
the shaft just as if it were the first story of a two-story house. 
When the left thumb is .so positioned, it sets up three critical 
actions: 1) the back of the left hand lines up as straight con- 
tinuation of the left arm; 2) the golfer will cock his wrists cor- 
rectly; 3) his club head will be square to the ball. 

The rea.son why I think this tip is so valuable is that a golfer, 
with his eyes fi.xed on the ball, can feel the position of that left 
thumb. Then, with time and practice, he should begin to de- 
velop a feel of the over-all interrelationship of both hands in the 
correct position at the top of the back.swing. 



(humb to rear of shaft— club fare i.s open 



thumb direcll>' beneath shaft— club face is square 





thumb in front of shaft — club face is closed 




Mike Turnesa demonstrates 
correct position of left arm and 
left hand at top of baekswing 


NEXT WEEK’S til E.ST I'UO; KIP .ARNOLD ON THE SPEED OF UPSWING 


Plan now to attend this colorful 
and exciting golf event! 

3rd ANNUAU 
TOURNAMENT 
Of CHAMPIONS 
APRIL 28-MAY 1 

20 of the nation’s finest golfers 
' competing for 

$35,000 IN CASH PRIZES 

An additional $35,000 to the 
Damon Runyon Memorial Fund 
See the golf artistry of these stars! 


SUD HOISCHES 
OOUG FORD 
BOB TOSKI 

JERRY RARBER 
TOMMY BOIT 
JULIUS BOROS 
WAllY ULRICH 
IlOYD MANGRUM 
CARYMIDDLECOFF 
CHICK HAKBERT 


PETE COOPER 
ED FURGOL 
ART WALL, JR. 
MARTY FURGOL 
BOBBY ROS6URG 
GENE LITTLER 
MIKE SOUCHAK 
BO WININGER 


PAHI PAGE 



DARVAS & JULIA • DEAN MURPHY 

It's our sptciRl Sth Annivirsiry C»l«britiotil 

A 


DESERT INX 


BEST STANCE FOR EVERY CLU8I 


Pee Gee Bee 

For Backyard 
or 

jiy Warmup Proctica 


Pee Gee Tee 

No More Broken 
or 

Lost Tees 

SEE YOUR SPORTING GOODS DEALER 
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The Whrd We Dreaded 


My Imshand and I were together when 
tin* phone rang. ]lc got up to answer it 
and I held iin hrealh as I heard his 
qui«‘l. “Yes, Doctor?” 

Tlien he put the receiver down rare- 
fully. ili.s face, when he turned to nie. 
was gaunt and lined, hut he was tr\ ing 
to smile. 

it — the laboratory tests?” I 

asked. 

He noilde<]. “WeM lietti-r g«‘t my 
hag |»a<lved.” lie said gentK. “They 
want me in the hospital this ev<-niiig.” 

We had realized for monllis that 
something was wrong, lint the pres- 
sure of his Imsiness postponed action, 
“(iuess I'm a little off my feed,” was 
all he would say. 


Strike back at CA.\(^KI\ . . . 


It took our family physician only 
ten minutes to change that attitude. 
He made an immediate ajipointment 
with a specialist. An<l at the end of an 
anguished week we knew. The lahora- 
tory tests confirmed the word we 
dreaded — “Cancer.” 

That was a \ear ago. Modern cancer 
research saved my luishand. That... 
and the surgeon's skill, the strength of 
our faith and his own fighting In-art. 
lie is alive and well lnda\. For us the 
stor\ lias had a happv ending. 

^ el it isn't ended, \\ hen we think of 
the ihousamis of oth«*r families tragi- 
call\ liroken ever\ \eur. we feed we 
still h;ue work I..' do. Mam h pes of 
cancer can he cured if caught in time. 


an's cruelest enemy . . . GI]'E 


W'e tell our friends, “If there are 
syinploms you don’t understand, see 
)our doctor at once.” And we gfue to 
sup[»ort till* lonstant research of the 
Amerii'an Cancer Society in finding 
the causes and reducing the incidence 
of cancer. 



Postmaster)' 
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MOSCONI 

eonliniifii /roiH ixi'jf 35 
a name which has been eradicateri from 
the Kamo because of the odium which 
atlache<l for some years to poolrooms.” 
Some towns even outlawed pool, by 
any name. When this happeneii, the 
Ripiirlrr pointed out, . . young 
men hearken to the call elsewhere . . . 
Who knows where to find them? . . . 
both y<»ung and old crave this form of 
amusement. It is better to let them 
iiiive it in the full gaze of the old home 
town than to compel them to go . . . 
for it where they cannot be seen.” 

In recent times Brunswick-Balke- 
('ollender, using all the brain-washing 
skills of modern atlvertising, has led 
in attempting to associate pocket bil- 
liards with the idea of clean, whole- 
some, family-type recreation. As part 
of a lavish campaign it put up a super- 
billiard room in Springfield, Illinois at 
a cost of .itlon.OKO. But the Cue & 
C'u.shion, as this was called, closed in- 
gloriously after a year an<l three 
months. In .spite of everything, e.\<-ept 
at official tournament.s, pocket billiards 
still is known as pool and still is played 
in p<iolrooms. Like many other four- 
letter words, it seems to Itave an inera<l- 
icable vitality. 

Mosconi has done more than his 
share to raise the social tone of the 
game. .\ rather small but exception- 
ally handsome man, he is always well 
mannered, well groomed and very well 
dressed. His suits are tailored: so is his 
language, which has a modulated dig- 
nity. He conveys sincerity, .sol»riety 
and re8ponsil)ility. He could he — and 
ha.s been — mistaken for a successful 
haberdasher, and in his darker mo- 
ments regrets that he isn’t in some 
such line of work. He often declares 
that he is tired of the game. But the 
chances are almo.st nil that he ever will 
retire. Pool has an obse.ssive charm for 
tho.se who know how to play it well. 
There is nothing, as any pool addict 
knows, quite so satisfying as putting 
the eiglit l)all in the side pocket; and 
nothing, conversely, (juite so frustrat- 
ing as almost doing so. This ha.s le<l to 
another common mi.sconception, that 
most great prx)! players are crazy. The 
truth is that they only seem to he. 

For instance, anyone who has ever 
mis-cuefi on the game hall will under- 
.staml the feelings, and revere the mem- 
ory, of Louis Fox, who died a mar- 
tyr’s death in 18(55. He and .John 
Di-ery were playing for the champion- 
ship that year, and Fox — needing only 
a few more balls to win — was at the 
tai)le when a fly settled on the cue 


hall. He waved it away with his cue, 
but it returned before he could .shoot. 
This happened again, ami then again. 
The third lime Fox accidently jostled 
the ball with his cue tip, which (•i>st 
him his shot, and Deery came to the 
table and won the championship. Fox, 
\\ \s saifi, ran from the hall and leaijed 
into a nearby river, where he drowned. 
This tragedy was almost repeated in 
1951. when the national championship 
tournament was being played at Chi- 
cago’s Navy Pier. The veteran and dis- 
tinguished Onofrio Lauri was matched 
against a Cleveland player named Wal- 
lace, whom he figured to beat easily. 
But Wallace was inspired: he ran 8fi 
halls and out, including— witnes.ses de- 
clare— TO Harrigans, the term for shots 
considered almost impossible. Lauri, 
cue in hand, rushed for a doorway that 
opened onto Lake Michigan and was 
halfway through it before three friends 
could subdue him. 

Suicule among players is rare, hut 
suicidal impulses are not. A Hroa«lway 
figure known as Tony the Weasel has 
the disconcerting habit, when l>etrayed 
by the cue, of running full tilt down 
the aisle and diving headfirst against 
the wall. Once he made the mistake of 
doling this with a thin composition- 
hoard wall and landed, like a spent 
shell, halfway through: allegedly it 
took the fire departmeiit to extract 
him. Another player goes to the men's 
room, upbraids himself in the mirror 
and then knocks himself out. 

Page, grief and despair haunt the 
pool hall.s, and, of course, especiall.v 
the tournaments. Lauri once hurle<l a 
whole ca.se of halls through a wooden 


partition in Scranton. Irving Crane, 
when he lost the champion.ship in 1942, 
broke down and cried inconsolably. 
The late Andrew Ponzi, when he lost, 
often made speeches to the audience 
protesting against the injustice of it 
all. Seeded players have thrown their 
cues Into the audience like javelins, 
ground the chalk underfoot, or broken 
their cues across the table. Even Mos- 
coni has been known to pound hi.s cue 
butt on the floor in exasperation, and 
at least once to have splintered it 
against a table leg. "Pool players,” a 
Billiard Congress ollicial has comment- 
ed, "are quite sane on any given day 
in June, hut get them to a table and 
they go nuts.” 

The explanation for this probably 
rests on the fact that hig-time p»>ol in- 
volves sustained solitary perf»)rmance 
and sustained waiting. When one play- 
er is at the table, there is nothing his 
opponent can do except sit and hope 
that he miss€*s; to hope, as Irving 
Crane .says, that "the guy breaks his 
arm or falls down or something.” Since 
runs of 50,-75, or even 100 balls are not 
uncommon (Mosconi has run 100 or 
better thou.Hunds ol limes, and last 
s ear in an exhibition he ran 52fi. a new 
worUl’s record), this can be a nerve- 
racking pa.stime. Tlie player at the ta- 
ble, on the other hand, knowing ^lat 
a miss will give his opponent a chance 
to make a long run and win, is uiider 
steadily increasing stress to keep W)ck- 
eting halls. Thus the nature of the 
game puts a premium on self-c<fJitrol 
and on skill in psychological warfare. 

The latter cannot he overt, for any- 
thing obviously calculate<l to rattle an 
n))ilinintl on 
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MOSCONI 

eonlinited from page 65 

opponent is against the rules, so play- 
ers develop subtle forms of torture for 
one another. Coughing or belching at 
the moment before a shot, whistling 
— absent-mindedly — a little tune, or 
blowing one’s nose are on the border 
line of propriety. When a player is 
shooting down-table— that is, toward 
where his opponent is sitting — the lat- 
ter has more opportunities to use im- 
agination. He may .seize the moment 
to wipe his hands on a towel or shower 
them with powder, sight down his own 
cue or file the cue tip, start telling a 
joke' folio rocc to someone sitting 
with him, or di.seover an itch that must 
he scratched vignrou.sly. Onofrio Luuri 
has been accused not only of polishing 
his l)ald head with intent to confuse, 
but even of using it like a searchlight 
reflector to focus a beam of light on his 
competitor’seyes. Mosconi usually di.s- 
dains such small ploys in favor of one 
he learned from the great Greenleaf. 
This is simply to appear so supremely 
confident, indeed so arrogant, that the 
enemy's morale is shattered from the 
first moment of play, a method which 
naturally recpiires the skill to back it 
up. Yet even he feels the same inner 
tensions: he has sometimes bitten his 
tongue .so liard that he drew blood. 
During a major tournament he loses 
about eight pounds. In 1!)40 Irving 
Crane came down with .scurvy and pel- 
lagra from tournament-tension and re- 
sulting loss of appetite. 

Pool players should be a short-lived 
lot, but the contrary seems to be true. 
Alfredo De Oro, the Cuban Wonder, 
played a sharp game until his death at 
8fi. and some of today’s experts are in 
their 60s or beyond. Moreover, the 
best players invariably ha\'e started 
young. Mosconi, for instance, who was 
born in Philadelphia in lOlJl. was able 
to start as a mere tot, since his father 
owned a five-table hall and the family 
lived on the floor above. He became, 
as he says, “a child protege,” and at 
seven was playing exhibitions at Kng- 
lish Tommy’s, one of the city’s lead- 
ing rooms, against a girl of his own 
age named Ruth Mcfiinnis. Later on 
he gave exhibitions in towns near Phil- 
adelphia. When he was 16 his father 
became ill, Willie lost his job as an 
upholsterer’s assistant and to support 
the family turned perforce to pool 
hustling or, as it is also known, shark- 
ing bets. 

Pool players are well known for their 
sporting instincts, and their willingness 
to bet, combined with their warmheart- 


ed feeling of fellowship with visiting 
players, at one time supported score.-? of 
roving experts. Posing usually as har- 
vest hands or traveling salesmen, they 
would drop in at a local hall, stir up a 
game, nurse the victim along and final- 
ly walk off with whatever as.sets he 
might have on him. Some of them 
worked up amazing stunts. One man 
who had a wooden leg was almost al- 
ways able to find someone to bet that 
he could not jump onto a pool table 
with his good leg from a standing start. 
He could. Willie’s chief asset in shark- 
ing was his youth and his delicate, blue- 
eyed (his mother was a Reilly i look of 
a Raphael angel: it wa.s hard for the 
older, more experienced customers to 
imagine that this cherub could hold his 
own. But he could. One night in Phila- 
delphia, in a game of One Ball begin- 
ning at in p.m. and ending at 7 a.m., he 
convinced a sport called Fatty Pincus 
by relieving him of a wrist watch, a 
diamond ring and $900. 

This kind of talent naturally led him 
into tournament play. In 193:5. at the 
age of 19. he came within one hall of 
the world’s championship, which was 
won by Krwin Rudolph. He gave up 
sharking then and went to work for 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender a.s an exhi- 
bition player. It took himanother eight 
years to win the championship (in 1941 1 
l)ut he has held it mo.st of the time ever 
since. Two things, he thinks, have con- 
tributed most to his education. One 
was a barnstorming tour he took with 
Greenleaf in the summer of 19:5.5. He 
had already played Greenleaf. his boy- 
hood hero, several timt‘s, and in fact 
ha»i beaten him in the 19:i.‘5 tourna- 
ment. But now he liad a chance really 
to stud}' him and learn from him: the 


insolent confidence, the perfect groom- 
ing, the gentlemanly airs, all of which— 
along with Greenleaf's marvelous skill 
in playing position — became a part 
of Mosconi’s own etjuipment. He also 
profited, in a reverse way, from hi.s 
idol’s weakness, alcohol. Greenleaf 
could play brilliantly whether drunk or 
sober, but there were times when he 
could not play at all. Once in Pitts- 
burgh, it is related, he was introduced 
with an unusually fulsome tributeend- 
ing with . . and, gentlemen, I now 
give you the great Ralph Greenleaf!” 
Whereupon Greenleaf, dressed as usual 
in lu.xedo, stepped forward, bowed and 
collapsed gently to the floor and went 
to sleep. Mo.'?coni smokes heavily and 
drinks coffee by the quart but he almost 
never touches alcohol. 

His other teacher was Sylvester Liv- 
ingston. who made his living in the 
summer as a bookie and in the winter 
as advance man for a string of touring 
pool players, of whom Mosconi was one. 
Livingston, he says, taught him what 
is known politely as the competitive 
spirit, or the will to win. “When you’ve 
got the knife in. Willie,” Livingston 
used to admonish him. “twi.st it.” .Mos- 
coni took to the lesson r|uickly and has 
never forgotten it. Irving Crane .says of 
this quality: "When he gets you down, 
that’s when he tramples on you. He’s 
a tiger at the table.” 

Thinking of his next title defense, 
Mosconi said recently, ”1 almost hope 
I lose. It would give me more fight.” 
Then he soon added a comment fully 
in the tradition of thus grand game: 
"People remenil)er who wins. They 
don’t care about the guy who finishes 
second. N'ice guy.s don’t win. 1 hate to 
lose and I hate a good loser.” 



“.•!«(/ how are the good old Boston Brat'es doing?” 
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THE MASTERS 

conlinurd from page 2S 

then the best medal player in the coun- 
try, appeared to have the tournament 
all wrapped up when he entered the 
last nine with a lead of four strokes 
over the nearest man, Byron Nelson. 
Guldahl ran into trouble on the far 
bend, going two over par on the short 
12th w’ith a five and one over on the 


NAMES ANO SCORES 
OF MASTERS WINNERS 


1U34 Horton Smith 2R1 

1935 (icnc Sarazen’ 2H‘Z 

1936 Horton Smith 285 

1937 Ilyron Nelson 283 

1938 Henry Picard 285 

1939 Kaiph Culdahl 279 

1940 Jimmy Demarct 280 

1941 (Taig Wood 280 

1942 Ilyron Nelson* 280 

1946 Herman Kei.ser 282 

1947 Jimmy Demaret 281 

1948 Claude Harmon 279 

1949 Sam Snead 282 

19.'>0 Jimmy Demaret 283 

1951 Hen Hogan 280 

1952 Sam Snead 286 

1953 Hen Hogan 274 

1954 .Sam Snead* 289 


'won play-off 


i:ith with a six. Nelson came along and 
playetl the two holes in two and three 
and not only obliterated Guldahl’s lead 
but went in front by tw'o strokes, his 
eventual margin of victory. The shoe 
was on the other foot for Guldahl two 
years later. He needed a .‘14 home on 
the last day to catch Sam Snead and 
came in in 33, due chiefly to a wonder- 
ful eagle on the 13th where he gambled 
on clearing the creek with his second 
and stuck his spoon six feet from the 
cup. You can go on and on — Snead’s 
final round in ’49 when he picked up 
eight birdies; Nelson’s six-under-par 
sprint over 11 holes in his play-off duel 
with Ben Hogan in ’42; Hogan’s four 
flawless rounds in ’53; and so on and 
on. The great names have always dom- 
inated the Masters, and their doing so 
has brought new substance to the ivied 
adage that a great course will produce 
a great champion. 

While it takes considerable yardage 
even to begin to describe the sheer and 
organic beauty of the course, to explain 
the atmosphere of golf at its best that 


has always pervaded the Masters re- 
quires only one word: Jones. When the 
first Masters was held in 1934, its prin- 
cipal attraction was that the tourna- 
ment marked Bob’s return to competi- 
tion. Until 1948, when illness forced 
him into final retirement, Bob annual- 
ly played in the Masters but in no 
other tournaments. He was never truly 
a factor, but as the host and the pres- 
ident of the club, he endowed (and 
endows) the Masters with its thorough- 
going distinction and its sporting fla- 
vor. Bob used to play the first round 
with whoever was the defending cham- 
pion. This role is now filled by Byron 
Nelson, the perfect choice. At the pres- 
entation ceremonies held on the Brob- 
dingnagian putting green, Jones acts 
as the master of ceremonies — though 
that is hardly the word for the charm- 
ing way he reviews the tournament and 
introduces the winners in his soft and 
eloquent Georgia drawl. 

CARER AND FEEDER 

Behind the scenes, metaphorically 
digging away to build a better sand 
trap so that the world will continue to 
beat a path to the Masters, is that one- 
man gang, Clifford Roberts, “the 
work.s’’ in the interior administration 
of the club and chairman of the tour- 
nament committee since the inception 
of the Masters. Along with Jones, Rob- 
erts devised the inspired system of de- 
termining which players receive invita- 
tions to the tournament, and to him 
belongs the credit for the planning and 
operation that distinguishes a big-time 
affair from merely a big one: having 
the course in perfect condition, han- 
dling the improvement of such facilities 
as the parking area, making certain 
the players are treated a.s welcome 
guests and, above all, trying to antici- 
pate the every need of the spectators. 
In this last connection, for example, 
on arriving at the grounds, each spec- 
tator receives (gratis' the day’s pro- 
gram. It is simply a sheet of type- 
writer-paper size, the names of the 
players and their starting times on one 
side, a map of the course on the re- 
veree. This data is all a spectator needs 
to orient himself immediately, some- 
thing he can never get from the high- 
priced, ad-filled programs put out by 
most tournament committees for com- 
mercial profit and which emerge so 
bulky that lugging them around is a 
burden, particularly since there is noth- 
ing to be gained by trying to read 
them. To enable the spectators to keep 
abreast of the scoring as it unfolds on 
so many corners of the course, Roberts 
has installed a permanent telephone- 


communications system which feeds 
the news to scoreboards set up at six 
junctions on the course. To mention 
only a few of thesundry "little touches” 
that spring from Roberts’ passion for 
efficiency and order, the caddies, mar- 
shals and trash squads are decked out 
in standardized uniforms, a pamphlet 
on how to watch the tournament is 
available to spectators on request, the 
tall pines are protected by lightning 
rods, and the brown water in the haz- 
ards is touched up into a bright blue 
by adding a Calcozine dye. 

THE FEEL OF AUGUSTA 

When the weather is cooperative — 
and it usually is, though technically it 
is beyond Roberts’ control — few pleas- 
ures in sport can compare with being 
at the Masters. Most of the drama, of 
course, is reserved for the last two 
days, when the tournament “shapes” 
and builds to a climax, but there are a 
lot of us who have at least an equal 
fondness for the first two days, before 
the big crowds and the heavy pressure 
set in. Then the air of a happy country 
fair hangs over the green, green grass, 
and as you follow at the elbow of your 
favorite players of this year and yester- 
year. golf lakes on the quality it used 
to have in the 20s — the quality of a 
game, an ageless game. ^ n p; 


THE ElELI) 

To qualify for an invitation to the 
Masters, a golfer must have gained 
one of several set distinctions. In 
terms of this year’s events, the fol- 
lowing players are eligible: 

1. Former Maalors champiunti 

2. Former I'.S. and HritishOpenrhampions 

3. Former I'.S. and British .\maleur cham- 

pions 

4. Former P(i.\ champions 

5. Members of the 1955 .American Walker 

and K>der Cup loams 

6. The first 24 flnishers in Ihe 1954 Masters 

7. The first 24 finishers. 1954 I’.S. Open 

8. ({uarler-iinalisls 1954 Amaleur 

9. Quurler-finalists in the 19.54 PHA 

10. One amaleur not on Ihe invitation list 

selected by ballot by I'.S. Amateur 
champions 

11. One professional not on the invitation 

list selected by ballot by I'.S. Open 
champions 

12. Two professionals not on the invitation 

list with the best scoring records on 
the current winter circuit 

13. The home club prores.sional 
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UNIFORMED CHAMPIONS: >itlandiitg) Eusebio Castijcliano, Valerio BaciKalupo; ikneeling) Danilo Marlelli (reservel, Romeo 

Aldo RHtlrtrin, Giuseppe Grezar, Ezio Ix)ik, Valentino Mazzola, Menti, Mario RiKamontI, Gugliclmo Gabctlo and Franco Ossola. 
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AFTKK World War II a Kvoup of 
harulsome Turin s<ircer players 
rei)resenled fun and glory lo millions of 
war-weary Italians wlio had little to 
rejoice ahout. l.e<l by temperamental 
\alentino Mazzohi. tlie Turin team 
played as if they couUi read each oth- 
er's mind. Kach of them, in his splen- 
did compel eiuM', l)eeame a national 
hero, a symbol of ltal\'s rc-surrecli«»n. 

Turin playefl daz/.ling soccer. In the 
first i>ost-war Italian championshijjs 
Ihey represented the north against 
Kome. Jill-powerful in the south. To 
Ihe cheers of fans ilifotti who hacked 
them heavily, Turin stars pas.sed the 
hall dizssily back and forth as they 
worked their way up tlie field. Kome 
players wali-hed lielplessly w hile Turin 
made si.\ goals iti IH minutes of play. 

The t<‘atn's ab.sohite mastery of soc- 
<-er might have l)ecome a bore e.Kcepl 
for the ihorouglily human characteris- 
tics of its members. Captain Mazzola, 
a forward, wa.s a genius on tlie field 
at inside left, hut he had re<leeming 
faults. Ho was highly nervou.s arul iras- 
cible. Occasionally even his own team- 
mates became aggravated with hi.s fits 
of temper, before a niatcVi witVi a team 
from h'lorence in the 1947 48 season, 
Turin players were so miffed they at 
first refused to start the game with 
him. When the complete team finally 
took the field, the olhers refused to 
pa.ss to Mazzola. In tlie last minutes of 
play a furious Mazzola left lii-s forward 
position, dropped hack into the de- 
fense area and stole the hall. All alone 
he worked it down the field, feinting 
past one defender, then another until 
he scored. Turin won 1-0 on .Mazzola’s 
€>nterprise. His teammates carrie<{ him 
off the field on tlieir .shouhiers. 

Turin’s fans were u.sed t<» high dra- 
ma. Dnce lagainsl Rome' Mazzola tore 
a leg muscle. But he wa.s a fanatical 
player and the game was hot and close. 
He would not leave it “until we win.” 
Limiting, he tocik the ball, feinted and 
drihl)lpd past twodefense men toseore 
a goal. Only after making a second 
goal could ho he persuaded to leave 
the game. (loalkeeper \’alerio Baciga- 
lupo, five-time member of the National 
team, was made of similar stuff. Karly 
in a match agaittsi Bologna in the 
194.'' l<> season he broke his wrist. Bui 
he played to the enil, helpittg Turin 
to a L’-IJ victory. 

Turin plu\'ers virtually monopolized 
the Ilaliati National team, composed 
of the best player.s in the nation. In the 
spring of 1949 lliey had unotficially 
clinched llie national championship 
well before completing their schedule 
of games. Having earne<l the highest 


honors in Italian soccer, they were 
invited to Portugal to play a benefit 
match. Several nn-mbers of the Turin 
team were ill or injured. Mazzola, run- 
ning a temperature, decided at the last 
moment to hoard the plane with his 
fellows. Only two reserve men stayed 
behiml. kM>th in bed with injuries, 
tile plane were the 11-man first team, 
seven reserves, two coaches, two niuii- 
agers, a masseur and three top Italian 
sportswriters. 

Four da.'s later as crowds of lifoxi 
waited at the Turin airport to weic»>me 
the returning team, tlie plane circled 
overliead in a fog-filled .sky, A tliunder- 
storm grumbled in the distam-e. On 
the nearby liillside the rna.ssive wliite 
liaxilini di Siijurga where tlie kings 
of Sardinia are buried i appeared, llien 
vanished under black clouds. Suddenly 
the incoming plane craslu-d into tlie 
outlying liofu'Ura walls and hurst into 
flames. I’riests rushing to the scene 
found the Turin team strew n amid thi' 
wreckage. .\ll 'Jfi pas.sengers anil fbe 
crewmen had been killed instantly. 


The greatest siK-cer team in Italy's his- 
tory was wiped out in what wa.s proba- 
bly I lie worst mass disaster in sports 
liistory. In spile of drenching rains, 
a liuge crowd, stunned and grieving, 
inched up the winding road to the hill- 
top by car, by bicycle and on foot. 

As news of the disaster spread, all of 
Italy went into niournitig. The Senate 
and (’hamher of Deputies su.spended 
session, and Turin held a mass state 
fum-ral for the ilead. In two days more 
than 8fMl,UP(t mourners filed into Tu- 
rin’s rococo l’(tliizio past the 

coffins of Italy’s greatest team anil out 
into a suiitienly sunless world. 

The 1948 19 Italian championships 
were still unlinisheil. Turin had four 
games to play before it could olficially 
claim the title. A token team com- 
posed of Turin hoys ranging from Hi to 
18 years in age set out to finish the 
schedule. Sympathetic oppo.sing teams 
met Toriiiii Siiidmln, as this squad was 
called, with young amateur players. 
7’orino Simhiilo played the four games 
and won them all. t n o 
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COMING EVENTS 


• TV • NETWORK RADIO: ALl TIMES ARE E.S.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 


April 1 through April \0 


Bodminlon 

Natl. jr. championships begin, Cleveland. 

BufkAtboll 

Harlem Globetrotters vs. College All-Americans. 
Philadelphia. 

Women's Basketball Assn., natl. tournament, 
Kansas City. 

R«Kine 

• Billy Graham vs. Chico Vejar, welterweights. 

• Syracuse. N.Y. <10 rds.). 10 p.m. (NBC), 
johnny Saxton vs. Tony DeMarco, for welter- 
weight title. Boston Garden (15 rds.). 

Golf - 

Oklahoma City Women's Open. Oklahoma City. 
Hor(* * Rocing 

Paumonek Handicap, $25,000, 6 f.. 3-yr.-olds up. 
Jamaica, N.Y. 

Track & Pield 

Texas Relays. Austin. Tex. 


Baf kalball 

Harlem Globetrotters vs. College All-Americans, 
Indianapolis. 

All-Army championships begin. Ft. Bennmg, Ga. 

Boxing 

• Tommy (Hurricane) Jackson vs. Archie McBride, 
heavyweights. St. Nick's, N.Y. (10 rds.). 10 p.m. 
(Ou Mont). 

• Gene Fullmer vs. Gil Turner, middleweights. 
Eastern Pkwy.. Brooklyn, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p m. 
(ABC-local blackout). 


Batkolball 

Harlem Globetrotters vs. College All-Americans, 
Elkhart. Ind. 

Boxing 

Sandy Saddler vs. Kenny Davis, featherweights 
(nontitle), Butte, Mont. (10 rds.). 

Hockoy 

Stanley Cup (if necessary), Detroit vs. Toronto. 
Detroit: Montreal vs. Boston. Montreal. 


Botaball 

• N.Y. Giants vs. Cleveland. Dallas. 2:15 p.m. 
(CBS see local listing). 

Boikelboll 

Harlem Globetrotters vs. College All-Americans, 
Cincinnati. 


Deg Shewt 

Inti. Kennel Club Show, Chicago. 

Figure Skoling 

ll.S. championship finals. Colorado Springs. Col. 

Fithing 

Intercollegiate Tarpon Tourney begins. Boca 
Grande, Fla. 

Harntfs Racing 

The Californian (trot). $15,000, 1 m,, free-for- 
all, Santa Anita. Calif. 

Mackey 

Stanley Cup (if necessary), Toronto vs. Detroit, 
Toronto. 

Haree Rocing 

Bowie Handicap. $25,000. iVii m., 3-yr.-olds up. 
Bowie, Md. 

Experimental Free Handicap, $20,000, 6 f., 3-yr.- 
olos. Jamaica. N.Y. 

Indoor Pole 

Eastern 12-gDaI tournament, Squad. A Armory, 
N.Y. 

McMillan Cup (intercollegiate). Annapolis, Md. 

Steeplecbote 

The Carolina Cup. Camden, S.C. 

Tennit 

POC world pro championship final. Cleveland. 


Backetball 

Harlem Globetrotters vs. College All-Americans, 
Chicago. 

G«lf 

Azalea Open Final. Wilmington, N.C. 

Hockay 

Stanley Cup (if necessary), Boston vs. Montreal. 
Boston. 

Skiing 

Natl. Veterans' Giant Slalom. Santa Fe. N. Mex. 
Natl. Giant Slalom, Stevens Pass. Wash. 

WratMing 

Natl. AAtJ Greco-Roman championships. Amity- 
vine, N.Y. 


Badminlon 

Natl. Open championships begin. Long Beach. 
Calif. 

Baskatball 

Harlem Globetrotters vs. College All-Americans. 
Iowa City, la. 

Hors* Racing 

Prioress Stakes, $20,000, 6 f., 3-yr.-old fillies, 
Jamaica. N.Y. 


Ba«k«lball 

Hailem Globetrotters vs. College All-Americans, 
Denver. 

Golf 

Masters tournament begins. Augusta. Ga. 

Harnatf Racing 

The Californian (pace). $15,000, 1 m., free- 
for-all, Santa Anita. Calif. 

Sv/imming 

Women's AAU sr. indoor championships begin, 
Daytona Beach. Fla. 


Be«k«iball 

Harlem Globetrotters vs. College All-Americans. 
Kansas City. 

Boxing 

: George Johnson vs. Ralph (Tiger) Jones, middle- 
weights. St. Louis (10 rds ). 10 p.m. (NBC). 


Baiabetl 

• Brooklyn vs. N.Y. Yankees. Brooklyn, N.Y., 1:55 
p.m. (CBS see local listing). 

Bockaibalt 

Harlem Globetrotters vs. College All-Americans, 
St. Louis. 

Beau Jack vs. Ike Williams, welterweights, Au- 
gusta. Ga. (10 rds.). 

Hone Racing 

John 6. Campbell Memorial. $75,000. IV^ m., 
3-yr.-olds up, Bowie, Md. 

Gotham Stakes. $25,000. 1V(« m.. 3-yr.-olds. 
Jamaica, N.Y. 

Indoor Polo 

Eastern 12-goal semifinals. Squad. A Armory. 
N.Y, 


Backofboll 

Harlem Globetrotters vs. College All-Americans, 
Waco, Tex. 



GREATEST COMPETrTORS IN HISTORY 

Sirs: 

Yesterday (SI, Mar. '21 1 about the (rreat 
clays of the old Irn.sh-Ainerican Athletic 
Club took me back to my boyhood when 
we lived within a few blocks of the club- 
house on 59th Street, and I was a very jun- 
ior, noncompeting member whose chief val- 
ue, with others of my ilk, was to swell the 
cheering sections at Celtic Park or Madi- 
son Square Garden. 

I think your article errs in two details. 
The big weight throwers of the Irish were 
never called "Whales” in their or my day. 
This term must be the later invention of 
sportswriters who were not contemporar.v 
with the athletes in competition: Arthur 
Daley'.s column in the Timex used the word 
recently, and I believe he is comparatively 
young. As I recall them, these Irish giants 
would probably have taken umbrage at a 
name which might be mistaken for a coun- 
try foreign to their native sod. 

Further, you include Matt McGrath as 
being a member of the Irish-American AC. 
He properly belonged there, of course, but 
my recollection is that the New York AC in 
some way got him signed up first, and Lieut. 
McGrath competed under the W'inged 
Foot, not the Winged Fist, except when, 
like all the others, he had the shield of the 
U.S.A. on his Olympics jersey. 

I hope no casual reader will think of the 
lAAC a.s being all weight and brawn in 
field events. They had an equal number of 
track greats. Martin Sheridan wa.s second 
only to Jim Thorpe a.s the greatest all- 
round athlete of his day- he could do the 
hundred in 10 flat and jump high and 
broad with the best specialists; he really 
popularised the discus throw in this coun- 
try, and threw it Greek-.style as well as the 
free-style which has become standard; we 
kids used to imitate his gyrations in PSAL 
field games. In their track men, Mel Shep- 
pard was, of course, pre-eminent, but they 
had track speedsters galore; and in two 
Olympics I recall this .single club of the 
U.S.A. had a greater point total than all 
the rest of the nations competing com- 
bined. Much of the credit for this was due 
their great coach, Lawson Robertson, who 
assembled in the old brick building on Ea.st 
59th Street what wa.s probably the great- 
est aggregation of competitors in athletic 
history. 

Edward B. Egan 

New York 

ALLOW ME TO MENTION 

Sirs; 

In answer to Mr. R. J. White’s que.stion 
as to when the one-handed basketball shot 
was first used • asked in Mar. 21 19tk 
Hole — allow me to mention the fact that 
Glen Killinger, All-America Quarterback of 
1921 and a ba.sketba]l pla.ver of great abil- 
ity while a student at Pennsylvania State 
College, u.se'd a one-handed shot with great 
effect in 1919, 1920, 1921 and 1922. Pro- 
fessor B. M. Herman coached the basket 
ball team at Penn State during those years 
and Killinger is now athletic director at, I 
think, West Chester Teachers College in 
Pennsylvania. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


I orRanized and coached the first basket* 
ball team at the University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, N.C. and on that team 
of 1910 I had a center. MarNdn Ritch, who 
used the one-handed shot once in a while. 
Ritch is now a lawyer in Charlotte. N.C. 

Then, loo, the shot was being u.sed by 
players at West V'irginia at Morgantown. 
W. Va. in I9‘il. 

It is a most natural shot and would have 
been used much sooner had coaches not 
been against it. 

Nat J. C aktmei.i, 
Advi.sory Track & Field Coach 
West Point, N.Y. 

I ALSO RECALL 

Sirs: 

I recall seeing a member of the Carlisle 
Indians ba-sketball team use the one-hand 
fadeau'ay idtot about 191U playing against 
Swarthmore College at Swarthmore, Pa. 
and he used it succe-ssfully too. (I wa.s a 
student then.l 

HoWtRI) M, BUCKMAN 
George School. Pa. 

HISTORY MAINE STYLE 

Sirs: 

A delayed reaction to check fact.s to state 
that, while Mr. Rickey is a wonderful man 
and ha.s <ione a lot for baseball, here are 
the facts. 

Re; I>adies Day, invented by Mr. Rickey. 

From the Portland, Maine Pnily Adver- 
ftscr. July 3, 18H4: ".\t the baseball game 
between the Portlands and the I.rf»wistons 
on the afternoon of the 4th, ladies will be 
admitted to the grounds free.” 

Re: Jackie Robinson as first Negro in 
organized baseball. 

From the Portland Sunday Times, March 
U9, 1891: “Manager (h’rank J.' l^eiinard 
(of the Portland team entered in (he New 
England (..eaguei first hired the Cuban 
Giants, but Portland fans didn't like the 
idea of it, .so he released them.” 

The Cuban Giants were Negroe.s. We 
alnwKl ma<le history when Mr, Rickey was 
nine years old. The New England League 
of Profe.s.sional Baseball Clubs was a bona 
fide organized prj) league, brought along 
players like Annis, Mutrie, .Mafhew.son. 

D<in Mac Williams 
Sports Editor 
Maine Broadcasting System 
Portland, Me. 

• In other words it would he almost 
correct to .say that as Maine went so 
went Rickey, with accent on the al- 
most.— ED. 

A LIFERl 

Sirs; 

I have read all your numbers since the 
first copy. 

Boy! Oh, boy! That wns a good one! The 
.story on bird watching. Mar. 21, was one 
of your Iwrst. 

•My hobbies have been fishing, mountain 
climbing and skiing, but I am a bird irnteh- 
er a.s well and try every year to add to my 
Life List like all good bird men. 


Your magazine deserves a great deal of 
credit for reaching people in all walks of 
life. 

More power to you. Killing may have 
its place but I like to see the live ones. 

Henry Jewett Greene 
Winter Park, Fla. 

■ ACELS IN HERNANDO'S HIDEAWAY 

Sirs: 

In regard to Gordon P. Naugle’s back- 
handed blast (19 th Hole. Mar. 14i at my 
Camp Fire piece, since he doesn’t know me. 
how come he managed lo identify me from 
behind in the quail walk shot? .\nd as one 
of a huddled group of 1 1 in the clay bird 
cut? I hail to look twice to recognize my- 
.self and I know me real good. 

Just for t he record, the photos were taken 
by Gene Pyle, a free-lance, free-wheeling 
lad who was turned loose on the reservation, 
like the Camp Fire deer, to snap anybody 
he saw fit. The pix used were selecletl by 
the SI stafT, not by me. 

1 <lon'l min<t unprovoked attacks by 
elephants, but Pm more choosy when it 
comes to two-legged critters. .\t his con- 
venience I’ll be happy to take this hnrny- 
hinded joker on with rifle, pistol, shotgun, 
crossbow, snowballs, rocks, wet bagels or 
rublter carpel lieaters. It will have to Ite 
on neutral ground, and my preferences in- 
clude Graustark, Glocca .Morra. Hernando’s 
Hideaway and the -summil of Mt. Everest. 

I’ve got a word of caution for ihis side- 
win<ling sniper. Don’t rile old Charlie Guld- 
ner. Charlie can shoot the eye out of a 
termite with a ..'Ifi-Ofi an<] is a mean man 
with a scattergun to boot 

Russell Bxrnett .Aitken 
Editor 
RfyloteT* Journal 

New York 


AMBASSADOR’S AIDE 

Sirs: 

As one of your charter subscribers, I 
want to express my satisfaction with SI to 
date an<l particularly the issue of Feb. 21. 
The human articles, such as The Uobin 
H’ljo IHdii't Fly South, Soundtrack and 
Small [/audit Take the HVircf, are re- 
freshing and typical of our Americans. 

I presume that SI is enjojing as much 
sucre.s.s elsewhere in the world a-s it is here 
in Eurotie. It is a great aid to all American 
amha.ssadors of good will and good sports 
on the international scene, as well as a iwsi- 
tive adjunct to free peoples’ crucial strug- 
gle for men’s minds. 

1 intend to renew when the time comes 
to do so. 

Joseph C. Rively 
Lt. Col., U.S.A. 
Bad Homburg, Germany 

COULD BE 

sirs: 

WE THOUGHT THE COLOR SKI SHOTS IN 
YOUR MARCH 14 ISSUE, AND IN PARTICULAR 
THE COVER PICTURE. WERE WONDERFUL, 
RUT GOT I.NTO qflTE AN ARGUMENT AT THE 
OFFICE 0\ ER THE UH'ALE WHICH A\ AS NOT 
IDENTIFIED IN THE CAPTIONS. COULD IT POS- 
SIBLY HAVE BEEN THAT WONDERFUL UNION 
PACIFH’ RE.SORT IN IDAHO. SOMETHING-OR- 
OTHER A'ALLEY? 

SUN VALLEY NEWS BUREAU 
Sun Valley, Id. 

• Thai’s the valley. — ED. 

FOR DENNIS READ LEWIS 

Sirs: 

With Dennis Osliorne suffering an attack 
of pneumonia, thus eliminating his holies 
coMtinHcd OH ftayc 72 
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continued from puge 71 


of tr\inK out for llio 19ri6 Unitoii States 
Olympic alpine squa«l, your caption titled 
Dennis Osborne in your Olympic Rallery 
feature (SI. Mar. 14i .should have read 
Lewis Follows, 17, of Tahoe City, Calif. 
Maybe Dennis’ spirits will ri.se with a 
correction to this effect. 

Never has a national publication had 
such excellent winter sports coveraKe as 
ha.s SI. 


Jkrky Wetzei. 
Winter Sports Editor 
Seriidit titair Jouniitl 

Reno 



I REALLY KNOW ONE 

Sirs: 

I really know a lOO^’f hone.st golfer iSI, 
Mar. 'Jl . He live-s in Charleston, S.C, and 
is a reporter for the Charleston F'rnung 
PohI. His name is Walter I’. Crews, and I 
have played golf with him several limes. 
He Is the most completely honest golfer 1 
have ever seen. 

To illustrate: Crews’ golf game is called, 
shall we say, lousy. Ves, let’.s say that, as 
his lowest round for 18 holes is a cool 119. 
But he averages around 1.30 145. And he 
counts ereri/ stroke, including those 
strokes which never come in contact with 
the ball. But he is sincere. To further illus- 
trate: He was totaling one of his tnedi<K're 
rounds in Jack.sonvillp, Fla. one day in thi-s 
manner . . . "I^et's see, now ... 10, Id. 
11. 11, Hi. 8 (bright smile on that onei, 
11. liL’. Boy, that one hurt!" . . . etc. This 
aclually happened, .so help me! 

Just thought you might be interested. 

Fi.ciS’ White 

ProvideiKY-, K.l. 

THEY KNOW HOW MOTHER FEELS 

Sirs: 

When my husbatui .saw the piiUure of 
I’ieter Mijer l’\T on THE Ba< K, .Mar. 14' 
he said. “There is a truly happy man!" 

I was delighleil to see it because he 
judged some of my bouts when I fenced in 
competition in New York 1.3 years ago. 
You are never lo<j ohi to fenc«- anil it keeps 
you in wonderful ^•ondiIion. Fencing to me 
is the finest sport there is. 

There is no accredited teacher in our 
neck of the woods and I have been in- 
structing young men at our local YMCA 
so a.s to make them interested enough to 
pay for lessons from a fencing mstster who 
can commute. 

I have a family of five who know how 
mother feels about the sport. I love it ! 

M-tRlA K. W.VGNRR 
Grand Rapids, .Mich. 


FLOPS, GASPS AND STRAINS 

Sirs: 

We’re quite sure all Roy Couch’.s side- 
kicks at the Buffalo We.st Side Rowing 
Club will gasp in amazement at his Florida 
Southern gals a.s they flopped, ga.sped and 
strained across the pages of your Mar. 14 
issue. Like u.s, they must have wanted to 
shout ‘‘eye.s in the boat” or "sit up, sit up.” 
We’re still trying to figure out at what that 
begloved stroke is gazing. 

.Ml kidding aside; our congratulations to 
Roy, both as a top coach and a chap who 
is doing a great deal to further rowing on 
the .American college sctme. His summers 
are spent up this way, working with club 
crew.-i along both sides of the border. 

Congraf iilalion.s to SI al.«o for giving us a 
<plash of rowing. Hope to see more and 
more of t he grand old sport in your columns 
a.s the sea.son progresses. 

Crau; Sv..\v7.e 
St. Catharines Rowing Club 
St. Catharines. Ont. 

• It’s our guess that the stroke is read- 
ing the caption.— El). 

THE FLAVOR FOR NON-LATINI$TS 

Sirs: 

.Anerit your cartoon of the friars playing 
baseball i Mar. 31 , as an old Latin teacher 
I founil the humor commendable, but I 
can’t say the same for the syntax. The sec- 
ond person optative (habeas; was used in- 
correctly after neces.se est . The proper word 
Is the infinitive "haljere.’’ For non-Latin- 
ists who want the full flavor of the caption, 
herewith a fr«*e translation 'allowing for 
the correction in syntax ! : “For .sure. Broth- 
er Benjamin, you need now eyeglas.ses.” 

Your magazine est semper gaudium 
purum. 

Fuf.Ii W. Fr1B!« 

Managing Editor 
The Itidiumi Cfilhtilic niid lifrurd 
Inilianapolis, Ind. 



• Oaiike schbn.- El). 

STAVING POWER IN THE DUNES 

Sirs: 

The other day I hiipjM'ned lo ren-ive in a 
Dutch .^rmy barracks Jan, 31 SI. .\fier 
some reading my attention was drawn to 
your article Hut Pint tind Ifir lii-.tl. I have 
read it with enthusiasm fx-cause I like bas- 
ketball very much 'and > as I play it myself 
in a club in the town of Haarlem. 

I was surprised to see what very tall kind 
of players you have got there. Here in Hol- 
land we tlon’t pay very much attention to 
the length of a player but we specially at- 
tend to the tactics and techniques of a 
player. U seems to me that physical trairt- 
ing by you is more intensive than by u.s. 

.As you will know we have not the di.s- 


posul of play halls as you have in the United 
State.s and when there is a match in the 
first division there are 300 spectators at the 
mo.st. 

The training is not very high because 
there is a lack of halls. My club trains once 
in a fortnight in a hall and every Sunday 
morning we are in the dunes in order to 
raise our staying power. 

Co Otte 

Haarlem. Holland 



NO. I: THE AUTHOR 


THE STAFF OF LIFE 

Sirs: 

I just want to gel my two cents about 
baseball in. 

It is often said that the world hasn’t 
really improved much in the last two wn- 
turies. This may he true about .some things; 
however, two wnluries ago the people of 
the world were without one of the most en- 
joyable things in life: ha.seball. 

.\ma7.ing isn't it that tho,se ancestors of 
ours who were such smart fellows hadn’t 
pul tbeir heads together and tnvenied the 
game that tmiay thrills millions each year. 
We can only be thankful that we live in a 
time in which baseball Is one of the ne«*s.si- 
ties of life. 

However, this great neglect can, to some 
extent, explain difficulties sulTereii liy tho.se 
nut so fortunate. 

For example: if Rinneo ha<i live<l when 
there was baseball, no doubt he an<l Juliet 
would have hud a much more private love 
affair, what with all the kin out at the ball 
park. Or imagine how much sooner America 
would have Im-cii discuvereti if the scouts 
had l)een out looking for good ballplayers. 
They woubln'i have let a little <)cpan stand 
between them anil a pennant. And if King 
George had Iteeii a baseball fan he wouhin’t 
have wasted all (ho.se strong soliliers fight- 
ing the Yankees; he wouhi have given 
them bats so they could play (he Yankees. 
George Washington woubl have Iwen the 
best rookie to come along in year.- with that 
throwing arm of lii-i. Why, come lo think 
of it, the civilization of the world would lx* 
greatly advaniH'd today if only baseball bad 
come along about the time of .^<lam. 

Course we are fortunate to have had it 
invented when it was. Supfiose it still didn’t 
exist! The world might not have found any 
rea.son for inventing the raftio for use in the 
late spring, the sumtner, and the early fall. 
Simply because there wouldn’t have Ixu-n 
anything worth listening to. Horrors! What 
a calamity that would lx?. 

Good grief! What a relief it happened 
at all. 

Anne Potter 

Tulelake, Calif. 
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Some people are in the mood but haven’t the money . . . 


Some people have the money but aren’t in the mood . . . 


Some people have both the mood and the money 



You always recognize them when you see them the smart, sports-minded 
men and women afthe horse shows ... or cruising through the Caribbean 
... or shooting skeet on a warm spring weekend. 

They’re the ones who liave a way of keeping a stej) ahead of the crowd . . 
who are always on the lookout for the latest in what to wear, 
what to ride in. how to live, how to entertain. 

You reach 575,000 families like this each week in the pages of 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED: the successful young (and young-at-heart) families 

who are always the best customers for what you make or sell. 



Riasuin* 

today's succassful 
young families 


CIttCULATION NOW S75.000 




WITH GEARSHIFT 


The (’hallengcr gives you the slowest troll known to the 
fishing world, yet it can be stepped up to 18 m.p.h. to take you 
c|uickly to the fishing site in a matter of moments. The SVi'horse 
motor offers fun on the water for the family too, because of its 
wide cruising range. Fhe Challenger is equipped with full 
forward, neutral and reverse gearshift and has Synchro-Matic remote 
control attachments and a Tenda-Matic remote fuel tank. 

Five and one-half O.B.C. certified horsepower. 


Your best outboard value: 


Every inch quolily 
engineered to give 
you eoty ilorting 
ultra-tmooth 


Battle Oeek, Mich. 


The harmonious performance of Oliver Outboard Motors is 
no surface achie\ement. It is the direct result of efficient bal- 
ancing of the entire unit. The coordination of many basic 
engineering factors make for quietness, smoothness, easy 
starting, economy and convenience. All parts of the Oliver 
Outboard Motors are interrelated to give you a perfect 
functioning motor. This is why if you buy your 
outboard with an X-Ray eye, you'll buy Oliver. 

SEND FOR BEAUTtFUL NEW FREE BROCHURE 

ihc rifsht to make- change' 




1 OLIVER 


America's great ueu- nutboard . . . 

OUTBOARD MOTORS 


122 S. McCamly St.. 




